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ee views oxpressod by correspondents. Well written and 
for views 


rorosting communications will be gladly received. ] 


From Mississippi. 

HURRICANE, Miss., Feb. 4, 1874. 
. re the Balilor of the New National Era: 
Dean Sin: A few days since I accepted 
an opportunity to visit Alcom University, the 
coat of learning set apart for the colored 
| youths of this State, I found the institution 
‘y such good working order and so well 
naged that I can not refrain from express- 


sis itin the columns of your paper, for the 
enelit of those who are interested in our 
educational advancement. The location of 
| the University is admirable and healthy, its 
huildings are spacious and in excellent repair, 
the buildings consist of the president’s house, 
which is neatly furnished, a refectory, two 
large brick buildings, used as dormitories, two 
beautiful literary halls, two stories high, a 
‘ne chapel, sufliciently large to seat nine 
hundred persons, and several smalier build- 
aga used for various purposes. The recita- 
son rooms are in the basement of the chapel, 
ther are well furnished and present a neat 
and atiractive appearance. There is also an 
echard of live hundred fruit trees, and a farm 
tiny of two hundred and thirty acres, 
belonging to the institute. The farm is cul- 
tivated thoroughly, last year it afforded a 
plenary crop of sweet potatoes, and corn 
enough to serve all purposes of the institu. 
tion: so you see that industry and intelligence 
:there combined. Hon. H. Rt. Revels, a 
bland and eutertaining i@ his 
manner, exhibits a fatherly care for those in 
ing, and performs his duty so as to 
ve general satisfaction. Col. 8. J. Ireland, 
manages the refectory. Every- 
thing under his supervision is well conducted, 
aud he seems to be just in the niche he was 
tended to till. 
ile number of studeuts in attendance at 
present is onc bundred and forty 5 it is daily 
easing, and for a school so recently estab- 
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eonuchhiio 


treasurer, 


: ishcd gives promise of brilliant success. 
‘¢ The recitations are such as would give 
redit Lo ay sehool ; the students are prompt, 
and display uncommon interest in their stu- 
s; their deportment is becoming and gen- 
the neizhbors testify that they 
lave no cause for complaint against them ; 
that their conduct is admirably superior to 
the while students who formerly attended 


lemanly : 
} 


' Tho neighbors surrounding the University 
ure refined and intelligent. 
The faculty consists of eentlemen of refine- 
i ment and culture. The president’s family, 
i wo of which are young ladies, and Mrs. S. 
', Iretand, a lady of fine accomplishments 
wiyl superior intelligence, tend to make an 
interesting and lively society there. Indeed 
the very air of the place seems to ‘Licathe 
prouress and encouragement. 
Yours, &¢., 
Anna C. 
el 
From New bork. 


LARTLETT. 


lLiome-Sickness. 


Ownco, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1875. 
te Nios Eva 
“De it ever so humble, there is no place 
like home.’? Were, there ever truer words? 
Let none answer save those who haye felt 
the searching pain of home-sickness. As 
every mind has some one crowning ambition 
tendency which sheds its influence over 
cvery thought and action, so every heart has 
ccertain center, round which it twines its 
lions and interests. 
no man, though he may not have 
to call his own, but knows some spot 
ear to him than all the earth, and to- 
most loving thoughts and 
purest Interests are ever directing. This 
truiy inborn in the human 


my 


more a 


ward which his 


of home is as 
heart as is that quality which even the savage 
ses, of devotion and reverence for 
ucthing higher, better, and holier than 
What wonder, then, that when absent 

um the influences of home, the heart some- 
times grows weak, the mind relapses its 
th and dignity, aud the whole man 


under that disease—home-sickness. 
iis a disease has been proven by its 
able effects upon the physical system. 


there are who have nursed this 
ise in secret, have bidden their tears and 
ed their sighs through a false shame for 
this noble weakness, this sacred emotion of 
luman nature. Home-sickness dves not al- 
Ways followin the path of selitude aud quiet, 
tutoften steals into the halls of mirth and 


0s@8 its victim from among the busy dan- 
cers. Music loses its enlivening charm, the 
Magination leads him far from the gay scenes 
lite and light; he becomes thoughtful, sad, 


‘home-sick, but a better man. There are 
those who have homes, true homes, in other 
wman hearts, round which they closely 
hover, and from which they draw strength, 
| ‘ope, consolation, and love, but these homes 
“e often broken by the ruthless hand of 
“cath, and the inhabitant is left to wander 
‘ver the earth, home-sick for Heaven, but 
‘9 lead a nobler and purer life in conse- 
meme. MATE. 
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Frem Pennsyivania. 





Civil Rights. 







_ PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb, 24, 1874. 
fo the Editor of the New National Era: 

SIR: Ata mecting of the citizens of this 
“4¥ on the 24th, the following-named gentle- 
teh Were elected officers: Mr, Wm. Whipper 
*® chosen president, aud Messrs. Thomas 
“ Lowe rs, Robert M. Adger, J. C. White, 
mall Cromwell, John W. Page, Samuel Wil- 
re T. H. Dorsey, James Orborn, David 
might, J. W. Cassey, Guy M. Burton, John 
tive, H. M. Cropper, L. N. Bedford, 
5, cxander Coots, Dr. James H. Tunnell, F. 
Maine, J. H. Cooker, and James Imder- 
“, Vice presidents, 

— J. F. Needbam, E. H. White, 
Andre dger, John H. Davis, Andrew Jones, 
, ew 'T. Stevens, Charles Emerson, Jas. 
an? 0°8¢Ph Stevens, and Dr. E, C. How- 

» Were chosen secretaries, 

D. Pe tPoeches were made by Hon. Wm. 
and aie, a Fitzgerald, T. J. Bowers, 

— Weir. 

4¢ wllowing resolutions were adopted : 
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ness stands forth in the great and matchless 
declaration of our common country as not 
only a self-evident but as a God-given right ; 
and whereas the principle object of all Gov- 


i (tus New NATIONAL Ena doos not hold itself responsible ernments should be the security of such 


rights ; and whereas our Republican Repre- 
sentatives in Congress now assembled seeing 
theso rights denied to one-sixth of the whole 
population of the country are busily engaged 
in heated conflict with their old enemy in the 
nation’s halls of legislation, be it 

Resolved, therefore, That it is the plain 

duty of all genuine Republicans to sustain 
their Senators and Representatives by open 
and positive expressions ef a sentiment de- 
manding the immediate enactment of a law 
affording to cach citizen ample and compe- 
tent protection in the enjoyment of all his 
privileges and immunities. 
Resolved, That in the light of past Ristory 
and in view of current events no aid, either 
by vote or voice, can be expected from the 
ranks of those marshaled under whatever 
name who are not found within the fold of 
the Republican party. 

Resvived, Thatin Pennsylvania prompt and 
speedy uatlonal interposition im behalf of 
civil rights is rendered all the more neces- 
sary because of the refusal of the late con- 
vention that framed our State constitution to 
adequately provide for the civil protection of 
all iis inhabitants. 

Resolved, That, being cognizant of the 
record of the Democratic party ever antago- 
nistic to the cause of freedom and patriotism 
still unrepentant and unreformed, we are 
humiliated and pained to find any one of the 
number of those who have been, and still 
are, the objects of their persecution, ignorant 
or mercenary enough to not only join their 
defeated and disgraced ranks, but to sink to 
such a depth of degradation as to become 
their recruiting sergeanta. 

; EE 


From District of Columbia. 


Tuyie Edits of the New Nationai Eva: 

It seems almost incredible how soon the 
rememberance and appreciation of services 
are done away with. As soon as the ends 
are accomplished, the instruments are thrown 
aside to rust untilagain needed ; this is done 
with the supposition that it will be necessary 
only to give them a little attention in the 
way of rubbing up, and they will work as 
wellas ever. Bui is this not a mistake? Is 
it not better to keep them in order and fit for 
use than Loattempt to restore them after they 
have lain and rusted till they are almost 
worthless? Besides, they never work as 
well afler it. This is in some degree just 
where we, the colored people, are standing 
to-day. We have worked and been used to 
accomplish all the great ends that have been 
accomplished, and now it seems to be the in- 
tention to put us aside until we are specially 
needed again. Weare not supposed to have 
a right to lay claim to any part of the good 
results brought about with our aid; and 
doubtless it is the opinion of some of our 
friends that we ought to feel honored in hav- 
ing been called upon to assist in the great 
WUTrss Fer wri not chim fur ourgcives 
greater virtues than our friends, and there- 
fore must acknowledge that, like them, we 
did not entirely put aside self in helping the 
cause, but felt that we were making common 
cause, and working alike for ourselves and 
others. Has it proved to our advantage? 
This question will force itself sometimes, and 
itis not easily answered. We cannot give 
up our principle, and yet how many of us are 
suffering, struggling on account of that 
principle. We knock and knock but the 
door is not opened unto us, although we know 
that justice gives us the right to enter. Ilow 
long will our courage last? Wow long shall 
we have strength given us to persevere, when 
it seems like hoping against hope? Some- 
thing must be done, and that right quickly. 
The few who may be enabled to weather it, 
may not be able to carry the masses with 
them; and who can answer for the conse- 
quences. Promises are almost below par; 
the people have already surfeited off them, 
and now something substantial is needed. 
Do not let the work of the last few years be 
for naught. Now is the time; delay is 
dangerous. V. 


From Missouri. 
KANSAS Crry, Feb. 21, IS74. 
Tv the Editor of the New National Eva: 

The recent discussions of the pending 
civil rights bill by our representatives in 
Congress, as also by newspapers and other 
periodicals in favor with the measure, has 
well-nigh exhausted the subject of every 
available and vulnerable point of attack. 
The gist of these arguments may be summed 
up in less than half a dozen paragraphs ; but 
all of thent consistent, logical and practical, 
covering the whole ground of defense. I 
desire to call particular attention to the most 
important of them. Coloved men desire the 
passage of the civil rights bill. 

1. Because we have a clear title-decd to 
every right, privilege, and immunity which 
the proposed measure seeks to confer upon 
our race, During the late rebellion we were 
loyal, brave and true to the flag of our coun- 
try; we early offered our services in its de- 
fense ; as soon as accepted we went forth as 
gallant soldiers to nobly fight, bleed, and 
die for principle, for humanity, for right; re- 
turning to the pursuits of civil life, we were 
from choice law-abiding citizens, needing no 
iren-clad oath to test our true devotion to 
the Constitution or the Federal Government. 
We needed not to “accept the situation,” 
for we were already a part of it by virtue of 
the efficient service we had rendered in cre- 
ating it. What more could be asked of any 
class of citizens that the full meed of citi- 
zenship be conferred upon them for virtuous 
and valorous action than this? 

2. We want to fecl that we are wholly 
free, not in part, merely; but entirely so. 
Notwithstanding all that we have achieved, 
we still feel that we are under the law of 
civil and social ostracism. At the door of 
every public inn, steamboat, or railway car ; 
in the gate of every cemetery or pleasure- 
ground; at the door of every school-house 
or other institution of learning, we lose at 
once and for a time our individuality; every 
spark of manhood dies within us, and pride 
of race and prestige and character are ab- 
sorbed in.the contemplation of this unfeeling 
prejudice opposed to our every step of im- 
provement and progress—a prejudice at 





upon no more tenable foundation than mere 
difference of color. Who could feel free, 
who could enjoy without a sense of intense 
mortification these constant reminders of the 
abject, humiliated relation in which we are 
viewed by the dominant race ? 

At every turn in the highway of life, at 
every crossroad of duty or enjoyment, we 
are rudely jostled aside, or met by the stern 
mandate of the, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou come 
but no further’’ salutation of nearly every 
person we meet whocan boast of a white 
face. We want, then, to be released from 
the bonds, to have the restrictions removed ; 
to feel that the way is clear for our advance- 
ment in the path of duty, pleasure, or honor. 
We would desire to stand up, untrammelled, 
in the full dignity of complete enfranchises 
ment; to go forth in the exercise of our 
citizenship, feeling that no odious proscrip- 
tion, no fcolish prejudice shuts us ont fren 
the accommodations, the conveniences, the 
protection demanded and received by every 
other class of Amcrican citizens. 

3. We believe that the Republic dcuiauds 
the early passage of this or a similar bill. 

The standard of national development is 
always taken from the average citizen, rating 
from the highest to the lowest class of so- 
cicty. The negro must be counted in; and 
unless he is allowed a fair share—an equal 
share—of opportunities for race, culture and 
development, any lack or deficiency he will 
necessarily exhibit, must be given to the 
debit side of the national ledger. As the 
strength of a chain is measured by its weakest 
link, so the chain of the American people to 
progress, to eminence, yea, even to liberty 
itself, will be justly proportionate to the 
depth of depravity, ignorance, and general 
unfitness for honorary distinction, to which 
they have voluntarily consigned so deserving 
a class of their fellow-men. To advance 
practically and continuously, the nation 
must carry along wilh it all classes of its 
citizens irrespective of color or condition. 
low important, then, that ample provision 
be made for making our Republic in fact, 
what it is in theory, a strictly composite 
nationality, wherein no invidious distinctions 
are allowed agaiust any one class or race in 
favor of another, Success in any govern- 
ment is based tpon the unity existing be- 
tween its integral parts. When this is not 
the case, internal commotion, petty strife, 
and dangerous jealousies are sure to exist, 
much to its disadvantage and probable dis- 
aster. 


our belialf. For generations we have been 
before the potent bar of justice in the ca- 
pacity of witnesses, in defense of our claim to 
popular and legal recognition. This pub- 
licity has gained for us an unenviable noto- 
riety which we sadly deplore and would 
gladly seeremoved. Teolong we have been 
subjected to the close, critical scrutiny and 
unsympathizing ‘gaze of those having no 
faith in the ultimate triumph of principle or 
of our fitness for, or adaptabillty to the 
changes of condition desired. Let a stop be 
put to these unpleasant proceeaings py the 
immediate and unqualified passage of a law 


conferring upon us complete liberty and full 
citizenship. Then, and not till then, will 
local prejudice, unjust resentment, and social 
proscription cease to exist. Then, and not 
till then, can the negro or even the haughty 
Caucasian walk boidiy cree! in the purified 
atmosphere of a higher, a nobler self-hood— 
amore perfect freedom. Not till then can 
there be real peace for cither race; for until 
every right and immunity is fully guarantied 
them by statute, and until legislative enact- 
ment is ratified by a refined and elevated 
public sentiment, can colored men cease to 
implore, to petition, to demand that justice 
be done their race. 

5. The conferring upon the colored race of 
equal, political and civil rights, was a promise 
of the Republican party voluntarially made 
by its last convention at Philadelphia. The 
Democratic party, too, in its declaration of 
principles at both Cincinnati and Baliimore, 
made important concessions scarcely less 
favorable and binding. But to the Republi- 
can party do we especially look to fill to the 
full the measure of its obligations. Not 
only this, but we look to it to perfect the work 
of emancipation it so nobly began and has 
brought to so nearly eompletion. 


cover alack of faith and courage to dare and 


dom. 


age and subsequent enfranchisement with 


an act of good faith, it cannot afford to re- 


tude, not only of the present generation, 
but those which are to follow. 
Yours for progress, 


J. DALLAS BOWSER. 
— = 


Hon. Robert R. Elliot. 


T the Edidor of the New National Era: 


aginable. 
tive bodies, both ecclesiastical and political 





To stop 
now at the verge of completion would dis- 


do wholly unworthy the great party of free- 


Let the Republican party triumph by 
crowning its work of liberation from bond- 


the cap-stone of equal and civil rights. As 


pudiate its pledges; as an act of justice to 
itself and its colored constiluency, it cannot 
afford to pander to caste prejudice, while 
asan act of maguanimity to the colored race, 
it would command from it the lasting grati- 


So much has been said, and well said, that 
it may perhaps be considered superfious in 
meto add anything to the meed of praise 
already bestowed on this distinguished in- t 
dividual, yet I wish to bear my humble tes-| ing under the sting of the pitiless lash; while 
timony to apart of his character not yet | many othera, hunted for opinion 8 sake, were 
alluded to, and if alluded to, not commented 
on. His ability as a skillful debater, asa 
finished orator, as an able lawyer, are well | n:y office. 
deserved complimenis ; but if he excels in 
any one thing more than another, it is as a national 
parliamentarian. In this he is not surpassed, 
and perhaps not equalled by avy oue iv the 
United States, in my judgment. His quick | I had the 
perception, his retentive memory,his nice dis. —e. bags « mag — ee 
crimination,and thorough acquaintance with 
parliamentary’ law, qualifies him to take 
charge of any deliberative body and govern 
and control it with the greaiest ease im- te 
I have attended many delibera- 


both among white and colored, in different 
portions of the country, and paid some little 
attention to the rules of order governing 
those bodies, but to my astonishment and |; 
surprise, I never saw apy man #0 ready, 80) 
apt, so clear in his decisions, as the above 


named gentleman, maintaming at the same 
time the greatest coolness and self-posses- 
sion. The late colored convention held in 
the city of Washington was enough to try 
the patience of Job; for there Was a mass of 
crude, uncultured material that was not 
easily shaped, exceedingly difficult to man- 
age, yet this distempered, disordered incon- 
gruity was handled and fashioned into. form 
and system by the Hon. R. B. Elliott—a task 
more difficult than marshaling av army for 
an engagement, because in the latter case 
you have the aid and coiperation of others. 
In this he was dependent only upon himself, 
his knowledge, his manners, and vigorous 
intellect. Icould but think of the notable 
passage of Mark Anthony respecting Julius 
Cesar, (while he was acting as president of 
that convention,) ‘‘ He was gentle, and the 
elements were so mixed up in him that all the 
world stood up and said he was aman,” I 
am not a manworshipper ; buf*I believe in 
doing justice to whom justice is due. I love 
intellect,I love genius, I love learning, I 
love manhood, wherever and by whom de- 
veloned. It. is only once in a century, cor. 
tainly not oftener than once in a generation, 
that some great men are brought to the sur- 
face who were hitherto obscure. A com- 
bination of circumstances, all pointing to 
some distant good, is the cause. Itis by the 
force of circumstances that character is de- 
veloped and determined; rarely, if ever it 
shows itself, unless circumstances calls it 
forth. LIlay itdown as not only historically, 
but philosophically true, that in the absence 
of some important event to bring it to light, 
the greaincss of men would not and could 
not be known. A few examples by way of 
ilustration : Egyptian bondage brought Moses 
into notice. The oppression of the slaves 
in the Island of 5. Domingo brought Touis- 
sant L’ Overture into notice. The imposi- 
tion of taxes, without representation in the 
colonies, brought Washington into notice. 
Kansas [order Ruflianism brought John 
Brown into notice. The extension of slave 
territory and the demands of the slavchold- 
ing oligarchy to make slavery national, 
brought Abraham Lincoln into notice. The, 
rebellion, which was consequent upon his 


greatest captain of the age, into notice. The 
treatment which the colored people have met 
siuce the Rebellion, and the tardiness of the 
Government to pass a civil rights bill protect- 
ing them in their public rights, have brought 
Hon. Ii. B. Elliott into notice. We has 
achieved a victory of which he may be 


4, We are weary of special legislation in | PPOUds he has put to silence the scolling | citing theme, or a more exciting occasion. I 


caviler; he has annihilated the captious 
disputant ; he has converted the wavering 
and dcubi ful Conservative ; he has confirmed 
the hopes and confidence of his friends ; he 
has thrilled with joy and comfort the hearts 
of his brethren, and wou for himself a name 
that will outlive all time. God bless him. 
Yours for the right, 
Wm. E. WALKE®. 


~_——-- —7 ae ———- 


NEGROES AS LEGISLATORS. 


The Test of dicir AWitty iu SOW 
Carolina. 


forever removing us from courts of equity bY |g ech ef Congressman R. B. Eitiott in| that race, which, twelve years ago, he des- 


Colmmbta. 


Fertow Cirizens—I can hanly find 
words wherewith to adcquately express the 
sense of gratitude that my heart at this mo- 
ment feels for the many kind sentiments of 
approval that have been uttered by you as 
to my course as your Representative in the 
National Legislature. Iam equally destitute 
of the power to summon forth tomy aid ap- 
propriate language wherewith to testify to my 
hearfelt appreciation of your many manifes-. 


fidence in, my humble self. Imust, therefore, 


earnc>t assurance that I shall ever strive to be 
worthy of your confidence Indeed, fellow- 
citizens, from the bottom of my heart, I thank 
you. 
" Three years ago, afler a sharp and acri- 
monious contest, it became my good fortune 
to be chosen by you as a Representative to 
the most august parliamentary body on ihis 
continent, the American Congress. It was, 
indeed a highly distiguished honor, an honor 
of which I was sensibly proud. 
But, fellow citizens, amid the exaltations 
incident to my success, I was deeply. im- 
pressed with the importance of so high a 
station and the tremendous responsibilities 
that rested upon me in the discharge of its 
functions. I felt iben, as I feel now, that as 
one of the pioneers in the national area of aa 
race just emerged from a long and gloomy 
night of American bondage—a_race_ still 
weighted with heavy burdens—I would be 
required to bring something worthy where- 
by to propitiate the judgment of mankind. 
Robed with the “toga” of a represetative, I 
at once realized how much was expected of 
me as a national deputy of a people but re- 
cently infused as a new element into the 
body polilic. While I couldscarcely hope to 
fill the measure of public expectation, I, 
nevertheless determined, under divine gui- 
dance to vindicate, to the best of my abilit 
the wisdom of that beneficent policy which 
struck from the limbs of four million of human 
beings the galling chains of slavery, and from 
their low estate lifted them before the eyes 
of the world to the proud position of Ameri- 
can freemen. I resolyed to contribute my 
humble share in illustrating the capacity of 
the negro for self-government, and in justify- 
ing the conduct of those of my white fellow- 
citizens who thought it no disgrace to vote 
for colored men. sri 

The condition of affairs in our State at the 
time of my first election must still be fresh in 
your memories. Organized crime was domi- 
nant in many of our counties ; murder, una- 
bashed, stalked abroad: inoffensive —, 
women and childreh were being subjecte 
nightly to outrage, many were falling victims 
to midnight assasinations ; many were writh- 


ing to our capital as their “city of e.”? 
yrs men a aon and amid scenes I 
tened to — to assume the duties of 

Shortly after it became me, in the 
line of my duty, to invoke the exercise of the 
wer for the protection of American 
citizens ed in our State. 

ge | the ones Te rane 
bill, that great meas 
ape vilege of taking mann te dis- 


risin, 


lieve in the 
appeared 


should t in triumph over the failure 
of the first man of “the des’ race”? whose 
» | voice was about to be in that chamber. 





. highest responsibility. 
election, brought Ulysses 8. Grant, the | friends that this was an 
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that my cause was just. How well that argu- 
was sustained, with what credit I ac- 
quitted myself, let the flattering comments of 
the New York 7+ibune, the New York Herald, 
and other leading journals of the country 
auswer. Suflice 10 say, that even where 
sympathy was withheld, respect was freely 
accorded. . 

But, fellow-citizens, it is unnecessary for 
me to recall at this time the incidents con- 
nected with the occasions on which I had the 
honor to address the Forty-Second Congress. 
Iam admonished of the fact that you are 
assembled to do me honor more particularly 
for my recent effort in the present Congress 
in favor of equal civil rights. It is, indeed, 
pleasant tome to know that my remarks on 
that question, on the 6th of January last, 
have met with the highest commendation 

throughout the country. It is gratifying to 
know that my utterances on that memorable 

occasion have been endorsed, not only by 
the five millions of people that are most di- 
rectly concerned in the result of the issue, 

but by a vast majority of the dominant race. 

That pleasure is increased ten-fold by the 

warm and flattering manner in which those 

whom I have the honor more directly to rep- 

resent have signified their approval. My 

gratification is also increaseg when I remem- 

ber that 1n our own Legislattire the Conserva- 

tive Senaters and Representatives, with but 

two exceptions, recorded themselyes in 

avor of a resolution instructing the Senators 

and requesting the Representatives from this 

State in Congress to vote in favor of the 

civil rights bill, and expressing sympathy 

for the national convention of the colored 

race. With this fact before us, whois there 

among us that can fail to understand the 

signs of the times? Which of us can refuse 

to go forward cheered and inspired with re- 

newed hope and confidence in the complete 





State, prominent among which 
cardinal points: liberty, fraternity, justice, 
civil and political equality ? 


the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-African races, 
inscribed by 


feclings of fellowship will yet live together in 
contentment and happiness and mutually en- 


joy the victories of peace ? 


In the recent debate on the ciyil rights 
legal and constitutional argument of Mr. 
Hon. Alexander H. Siephens, of Georsia, 


This privilege, of course, brought with it the 
It was felt by all our 


became the colored race to be represented by 
one of its own members. It was felt, too, 
that the legal and constitutional arguments 
must be fully met and answered. With a 
profound sense of my responsibility to my 
race, to my immediaic constituenis, and to 
my own repuiation as a Representative in 
Congress, I addressed myself to this great 
task. No man could have had a more ex- 


must speak under the eyes of crowded gal- 
leries, in the presence of a full house, and of 
many distinguished strangers, attracted by 
the novel interest of such an occasion. : 
I may confess to you, fellow citizens, tha 
[ trembled for the result, The result I need 
not attempt to describe. It has more than 
lied the measure of my ambition. The 
praises of that effort, as you all have ob- 
served, have been numerous and wide-spread. 
Friends have been delighted, and enemies 
have been forced to concede that the Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy—a 
man acknowledged to be of the greatest 


intellectual. force. 2nd long public experi- 
etco—iias been met in debate, and that his 


sophistries have been exposed, and his con- 
stilutional arguments overthrown, by one of 










































cribed as fit only to be “* hewers of wood and 
drawers of waiter’? to the dominant white 
race. This triumph I do not chiefly value as 
apersonalone. If it be a triumph, it is a 
triumph for you as well as for me—a triumph 
for our whole race. Aye, more than that,a 
triumph for justice, which Sir James McIntos 
has so finely said, ‘* is the common and per- 
manent interest of all men in all ages.”’ 

Let me not fail on this occasion, and all 
occasions, to do full honor to my worthy col- 
leagues from this State on the floor of Con- 


tations of friendship towards, and deep. con- | gress, as well as those other representatives | ests. Mistakes, many and grievous, may be 


of our race who occupy seats in the national 


content myself with the mere common-place | Legislature. You know with what discretion.) our generous friends abroad; but it is not 
expression of sincere, genuine thanks, and my | and ready zeal the Hon. J. H. Rainey has | our errors and inexperience which threaten 


entered the debates which have arisen from 
time to time upon the subject of our civil 
righis. His just, though caustic, rebuke of 
Mr. Cox is fresh in your memory. The Hon. 
A. J. Ransier has proved himself to be your 
zealous and able champion in Congress, as 
you have long known him to be in other 
places. The effort of Hon. R. H. Cain, in 
reply to Mr. Robbins, of North Carolina, 
has commauded the attention of Congress 
and of the country, and has added to the 
well carned laurels of this distinguished 
champion of our rights. Long may you be 
represenicd by men of equal ability, zeal, 
prudence and fidelity. With such Represen- 
tatives to sustain our cause, victory cannot 
be long delayed. 

Lut, fellow citizens, not only have we 
national interesis and national duties, but 
we have home interests and home duties.— 
The guarantee of the fullest measure of ciyil 
righis by the national Congress is not all 
that we nead. That will give us the oppor- 
tunity only to prove our fitness to possess 
and thus use those rights. 


THE STATE ADMINISTRATION, 


“T should fall short of my duty on this 
occasion,’”’ he said, “if I did not draw your 
attention to the immediate and commanding 
necessity of a change in the character of our 
administration of the public afairs of this 
State. Fellow-citizens, I approach this sub- 
ject from the stand-point of a strict Republi- 
can. If there be any man here, or in this 
State, who can impeach or gainsay my Re- 
publican record, let him come forward. 

there be any one who can show a longer, a 


Republican party, I challenge him to appezr. 
What I say pig ate I say as a Republican, 
standing on the identical platform which the 
Republican party revo put forth to the 
world as the expression of the political faith 
of the Republican party of South Carolina, 
on the 23d day of August, 1872. Upon that 

latform I still stand. If others have wan- 
Sered from it, I have not. The pledges con- 
tained in that platform are still binding on 
my conscience and honor. Those pledges I 
must and shall redeem. 


IMPROVED CONDITION OF THE NEGROES. 
Fellow-citizens, no man can exaggerate 
or overstate the critical character of our 
present political situation upon the fortunes 
~ ones ame Fh contests our - 
as @ mar oppression, in 

sr tecsas, at the hands oF e white race of 
this country. We were that stricken and 
— people whom the world seemed to 
ae dan Veetaheh inka anigtanes orlaie Ot 

the service of the white races of the earth. 
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citizens, picture to you the 
that then filled my mind 
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triumph of true Republican principles in our | bas been committed to our keeping. Our 
are these | former masters have predicted our failure. 
Admitting, as many of our former slave- 
holders do, our capacity for improvement in 
Who among youcan reasonably doubt that | many directions, they have declared that 


who are here bound together by the ties of a fail ; that he would be the victim of the cun- 
common destiny, on whose hearts have been | Ding and unscrupulous white man, and the 
the “Unseen Hand” kindred | base slave of lis own greed and dishonesty. 


proclaim the great fact that they, the colored 
bill, the privilege of replying to the elaborate, peowse aise vs Moning Mragendion As 


Beck, of Kentucky ticularly now to be decided—can the colored people 
, y, and more particularly of) of this State maintain and administer the 


was, by general consent. awarded to me._.| S°vernment of this State upon the basis of 
> Y § ; ae tome self-government and unres ricted suffrage? 


Ls hl 


. > . we 
occasion on which i 3 
i wh LY our condemnation, unless we arouse our- 


selves to our responsibilities and resolve to 
be governed by a constant and profound re- 
gard for the public welfare. 
fellow-citizens, that no factis more deeply 
engraved ou all the tablets of history than 
this 5 thatindividual prosperity can only be 
secured by an unselfish devotion to the good 
of the whole community. 
community is hastening to destruction when 
its citizens are no longer bound to each other 
by the great moral ligament of a constant 
regard for the welfare of the community as a 
whole. 
t patriotism. 

of government 
means of promoting the common good, we 
remove the very foundation of all our civil 


chance, still denies your right to freedom, 
and sullenly opposes every civil right which 
you demand, is nol half so dangerous an 


you toregard the functions of a public officer 


more’ untiring or consistent service of the| y+ 


lash. Yet the crops of the South, for the 
last four years, are more than —_ in amount 
to the crops of any four years during the days 
of slavery. How confidently was it said that 
the colored man had no sense of prudence, 
no provision for to-morrow—idly basking in 
the sunshine of to-day, and laying up noth- 
ing for the morrow. Yet one of the most 
marked results of freedom has been the uni- 
versal and unconquerable desire of our race 
in these Southern States to secure homes 
and lands of their own. It has been our 
reproach with the white man that we were 
not content to pass all our years in tilling 
the lands of others. Thus, one by one, the 
colored race have shown to the world their 
right toa place among men; and our élaim 
to such a place has been conceded at each 
step. Our present claim to complete civil 
rights and privileges will, I firmly believe, 
be soon granted. 


THEIR CONSEQUENT NEW DUTIES, 


But, fellow-citizens, rights impose duties. 
We are not now, as once we were, without 
responsibility because without power, with- 
out duties because without rights. In the 
order of God’s providence, the political power 
of this State is in our hands. * Ten years ago 
without a vestige of political power, we are 
to-day the absolute political masters of South 
Carolina. Such a change is without par- 
allel, not only in ils rapidity, but in the 
momentous responsibilities it imposes upon 
us. <Are we soignorant as to imagine that 
God and the world will not hold us to ac- 
count for our use of all these rights? Never 
was there a people on whom the eyes of the 
whole world were fixed with more interest 
than on the people of South Carolina. This 

roud State—mother of statesmen, number- 
Ing among her sons the brightest minds and 
bravest hearts that our country can boast— 


ere, in the highest test, the uegro would 


THE RACEON TRIAL, 
Iwish I had 10,000 voices with which to 


efore the whole country. The question is 


hisis the tremendous responsibility which 
are to meet. The power we have will be 


temember, my 
That State or 


Self-preservation demands unselfish 
If we make of the machinery 
anything else than a 


liberties. The former slaveholder, who, per- 


enemy as he of your own party who teaches 


as the means of mercly securing your own 
porsonalaggrandizoment. Nothing cun sarc 
that people who have come to consider public 
position as a source of private advantage or 
gain. Your liberties, your civil rights, all 
that you now hold most dear, will be dust 
and ashes, unless you use them under a sense 


our own hands. 


ment works its own suicide. 
all as Republicans. 
and undeniable. 
ganization let us work out the needed reforma- 
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masses of our people. I believe that when- 
ever the question ofhonesty or dishonesty, of 
economy or extravagance, in public affairs, 
of ip pe ne or of debauchery, is fairly presen- 
ted to them, they will be found on the right 
side. I believe the colored people of this 
State will resond as promptly to such an issue 
as any people. What we need, what we must 
have, is an awakening of all the people to 
their duty. Each man who holds a vote must 
feel his responsibility fo? that vote—feel it as 
his responsibility in his own personal affairs. 
For. after all, this misgovernment of which 
complaint is made, this reckless extravagance 
which now characterizes and disgraces us, 
willrest, in the end, upon the common people. 
The laborer in the end pays the penalty of 
bad government. Every mill or tax unneces- 
sarily put upon the property of the State isa 
burden on the man who owns nothing but his 
own bare hands. If taxes are high, wages 
willbe low. If taxes are heavy, rents will be 
high. All interests suffer in the long run 
alike. Aside from the injustice that may be 
done, the adding ofan unnecessary tax on the 
lands result in a reduction of the laborer’s 
wages who tills that land, or in an increase 
ofhis rent. So that it is true that. the poor 
man suffers as much, and more, from mis- 
government than the rich man. In a deaper 
sense than any political creed can express it, 
we areall brethren in the misfortune, the 
burdens, the injustice, the distress which bad 
government brings in its train. None of us 
can escape these consequences. By the na- 
tural law of cause and effect by the force of 
laws which no man can make 6r mar, we are 
bound for weal or wo to the fortunes of our 
State. Constituting a majority of the voters 
of the States, we are responsible before the 
world for her condition: her disgrace is made 
chargeable to us, and in all the evils which 
may threaten her we will be sufferers. 


LET THEM DRIVE OUT THE THIEVES. 


And now, fellow-citizens, | appeal to 
you, in the name of our true friends every- 
where in the name of the Republican Party, 
under whose guidance all ow past progress 
has been achieved in the name of the colored 
race, in the name of patriotism, of justice, of 
honor, of self-interest as a race, in the 
name of the government bythe people, of 
the people, and for the people, to arouse 
yourselves to these great urgent, commanding 
I appeal to my fellow- 
tepublicans of every race and nationality to 


d 


and sacred duties. 


arise in their strength and shake off the terri- 


le incubus that weighs down our party, to 
strangle’the poisonous viper that is sucking 
our lite-blood, to remove !the cording leprosy 
that is gnawing at the vitals of our body politic. 
It is to you more especially, my colored 
fellow-cilizens that I at this time appeal. 
Our salvation or destruction will come from 
Only those who refuse to 
use their eyes will deny the evils of which I 
have spoken. Only those who refuse tocon- 


sult the universal experience of the world can 
doubt that such a condition ofatlairs will come 


to an early and disastrous end. Misgoyern- 
L appeal to you 
Our principles are true 
Within our own political or- 


tion. At our side, aiding us with all the 
moral support of noble characters and spot- 
less lives, will be found the great leaders of 
the Republican Party, the President of the 
United States, the great chieftain and great 


civilian, true always to civil rights and to 


the colored race, who seeks nothing so much 
as that true and lasting peace for our south- 
ern States which comes from good government 
and the matcrial prosperity of all our people; 
Charlies Sumner whose life-long devotion to 
the cause of freedom entitles him to our grati- 
tadey our View Prosidcut, trno abways to tho 
best interests of ourrace; Morton, Dawes, 
Butler, Lawrence, Hoar, all those honored 
names, who, on the floor of Congress and 
throughout the country, have ever been swift 





of your responsibility for good government 
and the general public weal. 


OPINION IN THE NORTH. 


To-day the North doubts whether we can 
maintain decent government in South Caro- 
lina. To-day our friends blush for us. To- | 
day they look to see whether we are capable. 
of shaking off this monstrous burden of mal- 
administration, and rising to a tolerable de- 
gree of regard for our common public inter- 


made without impairing the confidence of 


to ruin us; it is the present reckless disre- 
gard of public interests, the prostitution of 
the machinery of the Government to per- 
sonal ends, and the total lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of some our public officers. 
We raise our demand for complete civil rights, 
and the answer is: Show us that you are 
capable of appreciating your rights, restore 
good government to South Carolina, use 
her revenues to public ends, build up her 
material prosperity, vindicate your. right to 
be full citizens of the Republic, and your 
demand will mect no denial from any source. 


THEIR DANGER ONLY FROM THEMSELVES. 


I confess, fellow-citizens, that with all my. 
zeal for equal civil rights—and it is a cause 
in which | am ready to lay down my life if 
need be—I confess with sadness greater than 
Ican express, that here in South Carolina 
we to-day present a spectacle which does not 
excile interest in our cause—a spectacle 
which disheartens our friends, paralyzes our 
best efforts for the complete civil protection 
of our people, and makes the name of this 
State a by-word and reproach to our race. 
Our danger is not from without, but from 
within. It is not the Democracy that will 
overthrow us, it is our own party, with its 
faithless leaders and their infatuated bench- 
men. Letus not lock abroad for our ene- 
mics; they are here, members of our own 

arty, officers elected by our own votes. I 
Som a hundred times lifted my voice before 
you in support of the principles and policy 
of the Republican party. Those principles, 
ander all circumstances, I shall assert and 
maintain. They are the expression of the 
highest political wisdom of the world. But 
say to you now, fellow-citizens, we may 
shout our party shibboleths, we may repeat 
our party watchwords, we may discourse ever 
so eloquently upon the glorious principles of 
the Republican party, but all this will not 
save us from overthrow and defeat, unless 
we maintain good goverment in South Caro- 
lina. Party fidelity will never, in the long 
run, atone for willfu disregard of public in- 
terests, or reckless extravagance in public 
expenditures. No party tie can ever be 
woven strong enough to hold together any 
party whose members are joined by nothing 
save the secret bond of a common hope of 

in by public debauchery. Dissolution will 

llow pollution. Distrust is born of pollu- 
tion. Discord is the child of fraud. Noth- 
ing but honor, honesty, patriotism, regard 
for the public interests, can preserve any 
party. There may be some 80 thoughtless 
or so base as to charge that the utterance of 
these truths is an act of treachery to our 
party. Fellow-citizens, the man who fails to 
8) is our real enemy. man who 
hesitates to point out our true danger is the 
man of whom the Republican Seuae be- 
worm oS eT ein iden, 
true Ove e, 
lieve it, act upon itr I speak tonight kom 
a deepsense of the danger that ts us 
—a 8 not from the Democracy 
te, not from the Tax-payers’ Con- 
vention, not from any external foes, but from 


to vindicate our rights and to advance our wel- 
fare. Fellow-citizens, the voices ofsuch men 
must be heard. 

They call on us todiscard such of our lead- 
ers as are bringing disgrace and destruction on 
us. They bid us rise in owr manhood, and 
put off our faise aud dangerous sense of securi- 
ty inournumbers. They beseech us to rally; 
ene and all,to the great work of restoring 
good government to South Carolina. They 
tell us in plain terms that our own safety 
depends on reform in our State affairs, in cut- 
ting off those who have proved unworthy of 
the trusts confided to their care, in recalling 
and reinstating honor and ability in our high 
places of public trust. They donotaskus to 
forsake the Repnblican Party, but rather to be 
trve to that party, to vindicate its fair name, 
to make it, as it is the party of progress, of 
intelligence, of public economy, and good 
faith. They warn us that, unless the Repu.- 
licans of South Carolina take heed to their 
way, purify their administration of public 
good, the national Republican pariy will no 
longer reeognize them as members of that par- 
ty, or permit them toafiiliate with the national 
organization. I cali upon you, therefore, fel- 
low-citizens, to look to your safety, to take 
mstant heed for the honor and perpetuity of 
our party. Let us here resolve that Seuth 
Carolina shall no longer be our reproach. 
Let us clear our skirts of the odium of govern- 
mental abusea. In such a good work our 
frieuds everywhere will join with us—the 
great Republican Party will aid us throughout 
the nation, 

HONESTY, ECONOMY, AND GOOD GOVERN- 

MENT. 
Above ali things, fellow-citizeus, as repre- 
senting the colored race, Ict us remove this 
ineffable disgrace and stain from our record 
asarace. We may be ignorant we may be 
poor—but wecan behonest. There is to-day, 
within our party, intelligence and integrity 
enough to give to our State a good goverR- 
ment. There are men in our party who may 
be called to the helm of State, and who will 
faithfully carry out the pledges made in our 
party platform. Pledges are good, but we 
must put men behind these pledges who will 
keep them to the letter and in the spirit. 
Honesty, economy, good governament—in 
city, county, and State—let this be our watch 
word, and our stern resolve. In that sign 
we shall conquer, and with our victory will 
come a more cheerful acqueiscence in our po- 
litical supremacy, a more friendly and helpful 
spirit between our two races, a more sapid 
progress in all moral and material interests, 
and a final vindication of the capacity of the 
colored race to preserve their own liberties 
and to respect the rights of others. To the 
accomplishment of such a work I pledge my 
most earnest efforts. With one heart, one 
aim, one determination, let us move forward 
to the re-establishment of an honest economi- 
cal and respectable government in South 
Carolina. 
ee re 


—A new explosive compound to rcplace 
gunpowder for blasting purposes has recently 


i ° composition may 

gn Bar with pn} Cora il not ex- 

lode in the open air, but must be compressed 

fo a close cavity. It contains nitre and sul- 

phur, as ordinary gunpowder does, but the 
charcoal is replaced by sawdust. 


—Senator Lane, of the California Legisla- 
ture, wants to amend the libel law of that 
State which requires a plaintiff in libel suits 
to sive. bonds ih the fg of five hundred dol- 
lars to pay costs in case he is defeated. Tho 
law has worked well during the two years of 
its-existence by preventing adventurous at- 
torneys and other irresponsible characters 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


All communications for publication tn the Naw Natiomab 
Ena must be addressed to Lewis 1. Douglass. 

Business letters from subscribers and advertisers should 
be addressed to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 81. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Correspondents. © 

A@ Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the Naw Nariowat Baa forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change is to be made. 
Attention to this will save much trouble. 

Editor. 


LEWIS HB. DOUGLASS 
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Any one sending us $2.50 will receive 
the New Narionay Era and Wood's 
Monthly Magazine for one year, to- 
gether with a beautiful chromo of the 
Yosemite Valley, or a fine photograph of 
either Frederjck Douglass, Esq., or Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, as they may choose. 
This chromo is a fine copy of a piece of 
nature’s grandest work, and is not presented 
in the usual limited style—its dimensions, 
14x20 makes a picture of very desirable 
size. 





Rates of Postage. 

For the information and convenience of 
our readers, we publish the following abstract 
of the postal laws of the United States. We 
advise our readers to cut this out and pre- 
serve it for reference : 

Postal cards, one cent each, go without 
further charge to all parts of the country. 

All letters toall parts of the United States, 
three cents per half ounce. 

Local, or “‘ drop’’ letters, that is for the 
city or town where deposited, two cents if 
delivered by carriers, and one cent if there is 
no carrier system. 

For newspapers and magazines, regularly 
issued and sent to regular subscribers, the 
following rates per quarter of three months, 
payable in advance at the office where re- 
ceived : 
je me ieee 35 
Six times a week : 
PN yn ces 6 o-sachapacpese cts 15 
CaM. vos vn aces aeeens oe sien 10 
Weeklies 5 
Semi-monthlies, not over 4 0z...... 6 
Monthlies, not over 4 0%.....-...4. 3 
Quarterlies, not over 4 0Z.......+. 1 


cents. 
ee 





Take Notice. 

Our friends should be particular in address- 
ing letters to publishers of this paper not to 
add *“*AND Crv1zeN.’”’ It is possible that 
letters intended for us have fallen into the 
hands of those whose attempt to destroy the 
paper has led them into all sorts of annoying 


capers. 


Charies Sumner. 


The Era comes before its readers under 
the shadow of a mournful event—depressed 
and smitten bya great bereavement. Our 
ablest friend is no more; our bravest de- 
fender has fallen. Charles Sumner is dead. 
His majestic presence has vanished from the 
Senate, and his voice will no more be heard 
in the councils of the nation. His death 
makes an immeasurable chasm, and smites 
us with awe. Humanity, through its tears, 
must now look for another friend; freedom 
another champiog, and justice another advo- 
cate. Who will now stand up for equal 
rights in the Senate? Who will plead the 
cause of the lowly, and lead the country to 
higher plains of* civilization ; for the heart of 
Sumner has teased to throb, and his match- 
less voice is hushed in death? But yester- 
day he towered grandly among his brother 
Senators—‘‘in form, and moving express and 
admirable’—earnestly pursulug nis Senato. 
rial duties, with no sign of weakness upon 
him—at least as we saw him from the gallery 
of the Senate; to-day he lies in state in the 
great rotunda @f the Capitol, where sorrow- 
stricken thousands march round in sad and 
mournful procession to take a last look at 
his lifeless form; and to-morrow he is com- 
mitted to the dust of his native State. The 
whole matter, though passing under our very 
eyes, and impressing itself upon our mind 
and heart, still has something unreal and 
dreamlike about it. The transition was so 
sudden, and at the moment so unlooked for, 
that it is yet difficult to realize what has 
happened. It will require many days for the 
colored people to feel that Sumner is no 
longer in the Senate, and that he ao longer 
champions our cause before the nation. 

Rarely has any death produced a grief so 
spontancous, universal, and sincere. Men 
were attached to Mr. Sumner by purer 
considerations than those which ordinarily 
surround a statesman. He was not known 
in the theater of partial interests. He did 
not cultivate in the aspiring hopes of office 
or honors through his instrumentality. Men 
were attached to him by the ties of country 
and of universal justice. His mission in the 
Senate was identical with the function of 
conscience in the world; it was to bring the 
nation up to the highest standard of right. 
Wonderfully able he was in the discussion 
of our postal relations, our foreign affairs, 
our financial problems, our tariffs, and inter- 
nal affairs. Now that he is gone, we shall 
perhaps find him greater in these than his 
contemporaries gave him credit for; but his 
very greainese in all discussion looking to 
the moral advancement of humanity, helped 
to make his efforts in other directions appear 
less brilliant than they really were. 

A life more worthy, a power more benefi- 
cent, a career more exalted than were his 
has seldom been arrested by death. Mr. 
Sumner was our model statesman. He stood 
conspicuously apart from all his surround- 
ings, and was never confounded with them. 
In the effort to make this Republic accord 
with the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Senate marched not with 
him, but followed him, atid followed ever 
more, protésting that its leader was leading 
too fast and too far. But no formal eulogy 
of Charles Sumner is needed in these edito- 
rial columns. His life and labors are dwelt 
upon elsewhere and at length. We merely 
mingle in the sad procession to his grave, 
and utter our tremulous word of grief with 
those of the millions of our race with whom 
his memory will furever remain precious. 

We again ask, who shall fill up the chasm 
made by his death? Massachusetts has 
many eminent citizens, but she had only one 
Sumner: In some respects he towered high 
above all his compeers, In looking over the 
field of her eminent citizens we see no one 
in Massachusetts better fitted by culture, by 
his relation to the age and body of our times 
to fill the chair made vacant by the death of 
Charles Sumner—no one who better deserves 
the honor than Wendell Phillips. Massa- 

chusetts could do few things better comporting 
with her traditional splendor and her moral 
reputation, than by plaging this pure and 


illustrious friend who was in 


follower. We: 
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We have for the past four years struggled 
at the National Capital in the interest of the 
great Republican party, and especially the 
principles of that party with which the highest 
aspirations of our people are inseparably 
connected. That struggle has been a self- 
sacriffting one on our part, and we have, 
under the circumstances, done our best to 
maintain the credit of our race by publishing 
such a paper that none but the enemies of 
the negro would wish to see destroyed. In 
the struggle we have had to encounter the 
jealousies and the selfishness of a class of 
colored men from whom the masses of our 
people expect a willingness and a desire to 
aid in every good work calculated to elevate 
and enhance the importance of the race with 
which they are identified, and whose successes 
in laudable undertakings redound to the 
credit of all. 

Nearly one year ago we were of the opin- 
ion that our efforts in the publication of the 


financial ruin, and that, consulfing our private 
interests, it would be in accordance with 
reason and sound judgment to discontinue 
the publication of a paper that was loading 
us down with debt and poverty. 

At this juncture certain young men, gradu- 
ates of Howard University, and clerks in the 
Freedman’s Bank, approached us with a pro- 
position not to discontinue our paper, but to 
unite it with a little paper published by them 
and known by the title of New CITIZEN, 
assuring us that they had the influence and 
ability to secure the taking of two thousand 
dollare worth of stock, for which the cash 
would be immediately paid, and that the job 
printing of the Freedman’s Bank, worth 
something more than thirty thousand dollars 
a year, was under their control, and that it 
would be secured for the company to be 
organized by the union of the two papers 
above mentioned. We consented to become 
stockholders in the company, and to invest 
our printing material at an estimated valua- 
tion of ten thousand dollars in stock of the 
company, with the full understanding and 
agreement that five hundred dollars in cash 
would be paid to us in the onset to enable us 
to meet an indebtedness which was a lien on 
our printing material ; of this amount three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars were paid 
at the time of making the agreement, with a 
promise that the balance of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars would be forthcoming on 
the next day, and that the two thousand 
dollars worth of stock would also be promptly 
taken. On these promises and assurances 
we allowed our printing material to be used 
bv the company, with the full belief that the 
terms of our agreement would be speedily com- 
plied with, but hesitated about formally trans- 
ferring our property to the company, fecling 
under no obligation to do so until the falfill- 
ment of the promises made by the gentlemen 
who had proposed the organization of the 
stock company. These promises and agree- 
ments have not been fulfilled, and we have 
never placed*our property in the hands of 
the company, though we have exerted our- 
selves to the utmost to promote the interests 
of the organization and to make it a success. 
The young men who made the promises above 
alluded to after paying the three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars mentioned above gave 
their notes for one thousand dollars more, 
and, being graduates of Howard ‘University 
and attachés of the Freedman’s Savings 
Bank, we, with more than our usual amount 
of credulity, inferred that the gentlemen 
were honest and in earnest, believing that 
the Freedman’s Savings Bank would not 
have iu Its employ young men who would 
resort to trickery and false pretenses in 
money transactions ; but, as the sequel will 
show, our confidence was misplaced. The 
notes falling due the young men evaded pay- 
ment, and have not to this day met their 
obligations, but have long since practically 
repudiated their indebtedness, this, too, 
after having, in the capacity of trustees of 
the company, ordered the purchase of mate- 
rial on credit to be paid for out of the pro- 
ceeds of their notes. 

This failure to pay their obligations made 
it impossible to meet the payments for mate- 
rial ordered by the trustees. We then at- 
tempted to collect the notes, and obtained 
judgment against the parties before a justice 
of the peace, whereupon appeal was taken, 
and the judgment in our favor was confirmed. 
The ringleader of the repudiators, Joun H. 
Coor, graduate at law of Howard Univer- 
sity, and Solicitor for the Freedman’s Bank, 
emulating the example of the sharpers and 
tricksters of which the late James Fisk was 
a conspicuous leader, obtained an injunction 
against the company, which was so drawn as 
to deprive us of the control of our private 
property, and to place it in the hands of a 
receiver, and to force wu: from premises for 
the occupation of which we had paid, thus 
compelling the discontinuance of this paper 
for the past two weeks. The proceeding 
was one of spite and jealousy. ‘The receiver, 
James T. Wormley, a man for whom we have 
heretofore entertained much respect, made 
himself a willing tol in the hands of Cook, 
and in the most insolent, bullying manner 
possible ordered us from our premises, though 
those premises were in charge of a United 
States Marshal, whose duty it was to prevent 
the removal of anything. “This conduct we 
ascertained was unusual in such cases, and 
was wholly attributable to the youth’s spleen 
and the novelty of being in a position of au- 
thority. The injunction was obtained through 
expert swearing, allegations were made on 
pretended belief which were completely over- 
thrown by the facts given in answer by us, 
and the base aitempt to destroy this paper 
failed—we having been restored to the pos- 
session of our property and our individual 
rights by order of the same Judge who had 
granted the injunction against us on the 
prayer of Cook. 


In another column will- be found a brief 
sketch of the individuals who attempted the 
destruction of the New NATIONAL Era, 
prepared by one who is well acquainted with 
the facts. : 

We propose to make the attempf to con- 
tinue the publication of this paper, because 
we feel that there is a necessity for some 
such publication at the National Capital, 
notwithstanding we have in many instances 
been given the cold shoulder by colored men 
who aspire to be leaders, and who have become 
exasperated against the New NATIONAL 
ERa because its columns are not opened to 
their unmerited laudations, and who are cen- 


stantly acting in a ridiculous manner merely 
for the purpose of attracting attention and 
becoming 


notorious without regard to the 


injury they may do the race. 


To the friends of humanity, and to those 


of us who regard the eleyation of the negro 
brilliant man in the chair occupied by his|¢f importance, we appeal for a substantial |as those may from whom the 
encouragement in our efforts to publish a |-must be made, merely upon the 


paper that can be efficient in forwarding the | voritism of this irresponsible board 
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dition of near!y five millions of the ‘citizens 
of the nation, th: !:te victims of a cruel and 
barbarous bondage. 

Will our friends, and the friends of hau- 
manity, assis¢ us ? 


Dovetass BROTHERS. 
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Sumner Memorial Services in 
Washington. 


That magnificent edifice, the Sumner 
School Building, contains a large and beau- 
tiful hall worthy in its architectural features 
and acoustic properties of the noble name it is 
hereafter to bear namely, that of ‘‘ The 
Sumner Memorial Hall,’’ 

It was baptised with this name amid the 
solemn funeral services which were observed 


‘by the colored people of the District of Co- 


lumbia on the day of the funeral of the re- 
mains of the late great Senator. On the 
evening of the meeting the tasteful decora- 
tions on the wall and ceiling and platform 
bore striking and convincing evidence of the 
ability and affection, of the industry and the 
fidelity of the ladies who were mainly instru- 
mental, under the leadership of Miss. Patter- 
son, in draping and otherwise adorning it. 

It is not too much to say that the meeting 
in Washington will hold a place in the his- 
tory of the funeral obsequies of Senator Sum- 


ner wholly unique. It will be next to impos- 
sible to find such surroundings and to secure 


again such intensity of feeling and interest 
as marked the solemnities of Sumner Hall. 
Then, too, the distinguished persons who 
participated in the exercises will scarcely if 
ever again be brought together on the same 
platform. 

The memorial orator, J. Sella Martin, who 
had been notified of his appointment to this 
honorable and distinguished post only two 
days before the services, rose to the very 
height of his well-known abilities. His ad- 
mirable address will be found verbatim in our 
report of the proceedings. It will call forth 
encomiums from all quarters by reason of 
its chaste style and admirable spirit, strong, 
elegant and comprehensive, it 1s also brilliant 
and pathetic. This effort, as do all his efforts, 
places J. Sella Martin among the foremost 
of our orators. ‘ 

We offer no apology for inserting the words 
of a correspondent of this journal in this 
place in regard to the speech of the Hon, 
Frederick Douglass, on this solemn occasion. 
Ile says: ‘* You will allow me to say what 
you, as his son, will not feel at the liberty to 
say about the character of his speech at the 
memorial meeting. Mr. Douglass brought 
to his solemn task all his usual weightiness 
of counsel, all his freshness of thought and 
tenderness of feeling. Earnest, loving, sor- 
rowful, but hopeful words, fell from his lips 
in such a flow of eloquence that few who 
were there will forget them.”’ 

Hon. James T. Rapier, one of the most 
stcriing men of any race in Congress, brought 
to his task al! the rare sense for which he is 
distinguished, and acquitted himself, as a 
speaker, in such a manner as to give satis- 
faction to his numerous friends. Governor 
Pinchback, with his usual directness and force 
of speech, touched on many pleasant and 
tender reminiscences. While Hon. R. H. 
Cain met the expectations which his remark- 
able speech in Congress had exacted. D. A. 
Straker, Esq., made and elaborate and able 
speech, well conceived, well written and 
well delivered. And Prof. A. M. Green, 
with his accustomed force and eloquence, 
held the audience in rapt attention. The 
memorial services will never be forgotten in 
Washington while any of the generation are 
spared which participated. 





Libecis Upon Pablic Men. 

There ic a clase of papers preéminently 
“independent” which live, and breathe, and 
have their being, and which, indeed, only 
can live in the foul atmosphere of vitupera- 
lion, abuse, and libel. here is hardly a 
leading Republican in the nation who is not 
accused of some heinous crime either against 
the Government or society. They are ar- 
raigned for peculation, fraud, drunkenness, 
ruflianisfh, licentiausness, and almost every 
conceivable offence by the “independent’’ 
and a large portion of the Democratic press, 
the miserable scandal mongers, and _ profes- 
sional libellers in newspaper row, seeming 
to be employed specifically to invent these 
charges against obnoxious Republicans, or 
those who refuse to be bled. Hon. Z. 
Chandler has been an object of especial 
hatred, and therefore of especial abuse. For 
years he has disregarded their libels. But 
we see that at last his forbearance is ex- 
hausted, and that he has commenced a suit 
for libel against one of the most malignant, 
most persistent, and the meanest of his as- 
sailants, the Detroit Free Press. We are glad 
he has taken this step, and we predict that 
before the Free Press is fairly out of his hands 
it will receive a lesson that will teach it the 
policy, at least, of a little outward show of 
decency, though there is no hope that any- 
thing can reform its morals. 

Probably there is not a man in the Senate 
who has more faithfully discharged his duty 
to the whole country, and especially to his 
immediate constituents during his long term 
in the Senate than Mr. Chandler. He is 
ever at his post, and as fearless as he is vigi- 
lant. And what is equally true, no taint of 
corruption adheres to his garments, and no 
suspicion, even of an improper attempt to 
promote his own interest at the expense of 
the Government. As to the charges for 
which he has brought this suit, of course they 
are wickedly false, as their infamous author, 
as well as everybody else, knew they were. 

———————— 





Perversions of Civil Service Attor- 
neys. 


The Washington correspondent of one of 
the New York papers which thinks ex- 
Senator Trumbull’s ‘‘ciyil service reform” 
scheme is the one measure which the Admin- 
istration is bound above all others to carry 
out, making’even specie payments secondary 
to it, writes that if “the bill proposing to 
distribute the appointment of officers among 
members of Congress should be enacted into 
a law, it would be regarded by the President 
as little less than an act to abolish his 
oflice.’? There is, of course, no foundation 
for vhis statement. It is not the fact that 
such a law would interfere with the Presi- 
dent’s prerogative. But the civil service 
rules do strip him of a right and duty con- 
ferred upon him by the Constitution, and 
transfer it to a secret, irresponsible body 
called “‘civil service examiners.” By the 
provisions of the bill so bitterly denounced 
the power of appointment is retained in the 
President’s hands. The civil service rules 
takes it from him. If there are fifty appli- 


cants for an office, all equally competent and. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


A Safe Experiment. 


Since members of Congress have been 
forced by the deafening hullabaloo of the 
“independent” press and the real or sup- 
posed requirements of public sentiments, to 
take $2,500 from their salaries and restore 
them to the old standard, certain of them have 
been attacked with the ‘‘ economy” malady 
in its most violent form, and are casting about 
in great anxiety of mind for safe and appro- 
priate objects on which to practice their ar- 
dent zeal for “‘ retrenchment and reform.” — 
The clerks in the Departments here having 
less friends, through the prejudice excited 
against them by demagogues, and fewer 
votes from their isolated position, seem to 
offer a plausible "pretext for the economical 
experiment they so much desire. 

To be sure, this class of Government 
servants receive but beggarly salaries—only 
au average of one fourth as much for a whole 
year’s service, requiring them to aban- 
don all other employment, as a member of 
Congress receives for four months and a-half; 
atthe-sume time they can pursue their regu- 
lar business, Nor has their number been 
considered to exceed the requirements of the 
Government, by the heads of the Depart- 
ments in which they are employed. But a 
reduction of one out of every nine of six 
thousand employes, and a small per cent. 
taken from the salaries of each of the spared 
monuments of Congressional clemency, would 
constitute quite agsaying in the aggregate, 
and puta tall feather in the caps of those who 
devised and carried through the important 
measure. 

Even if Congress should decide not to re- 
duce the salafles of thuse wo night be 
permitted to remain in the service, the dis- 
charge of one-ninth of those men employed, 
including the one woman who can be spared 
from the Fifth Auditor’s Oflice, there would 
be an annual saving in money of several 
hundred thousand dollars, nearly a fourth as 
much as the back pay and increase salary 
bill put into members pockets. But against 
this present saving of half a million of dol- 
lars, must be put in as an offset the very 
serious damage the public interests would 
suffer from the delay and embarrassment this 
eduction would cause- 

Last week we pointed out to members of 
Congress a method by which they might 
largely increase the public revenues without 
putting themselves to the necessity of search- 
ing through the Departments for some help- 
less woman, or poor devil of a clerk whose 
services might be spared, and at the same 
time benefit the manufacturing industry of 
the country and give employment for the 
hundreds of thougands of idle laborers the 
panic has made. It was simply to restore 
the ten per cent. reduction revenue reform 
demagouges bultied Congress into making 
two years ago. Over $20,000,000 could be 
gained to the Treasury yearly by this wise 
act—a sum more than suflicient to meet all 
the requirements of the Government, and 
prevent the much dreaded deficiency in the 
revenues. 

But if Congress should differ with us in 
regard to this question, or lack the courage 
to act upon onr suggestion, we have another 
plan which may prove of great advantage to 
the Government in an economical point of 
view. 

USELESS LUXURY. 

There are now 285 members of the House 
of Kepresentatives. A reduction of one 
half of this number would make the House 
consist of 143 members, and at $7,000 each, 
which is the cost of amember of Congress to 
the country, would make an aggregate saving 
of $1,000,000. It will hardly be denied that 
‘143° members could perform the duties 
required of them quite as efficiently and 
faithfully as ail of 285. <All beyond that 
number imposes a useless tax upon the peo- 
ple, as the fact that 74 Senators now pass as 
many bills, useless’ and otherwise, as 285 
Members of the House. This ‘ reform” 
might not be immediately carried out. But 
the people will wait if assured that at the 
earliest practical momentit will be adopted. 

If Congress, in its enlightened wisdom, 
shall decide that the public interests demand 
a large reduction of the clerical few now 
employed in the Departments, we trust they 
will prove their consistency, impartiality 
and unselfishness, by applying to themselves 
the same rigid rule of economy they propose 
to mete out to others. Ib won’t do to dls- 
charge here and there an assistant doorkeepe" 
or messenger. That sort of reform puts 
them to inconvenience and saves very little 
money, and being at other people’s expense, 
has no merit. Eachof the clerks they pro- 
pose to remove, has a specilic duty to perform. 
It does not take 285 of them to audit a bill, 
examine an amount, make out a report, write 
a letter, or post a book. Now Ict us see if 
they are willing to drink of the same cup they 
are ready to apply tothe lips of others, 





A Hint for Congressional Retrench- 
ers. 


Parliament, went tothe people of England 
upon the pledge of “retrenchment and re- 
form,’’ and was especially committed to the re- 
peal of the income tax, and to rigid ‘‘ econo- 
my’? in all the departments of Government. 
We know what their verdict was. The 
English correspondent of the New York 
Times, commenting upon Gladstone’s inglo- 
rious defeat and its causes, thus describes 
the feeling of the people in regard to his 
retrenchment policy : 

**The country has been for some years in- 
creasing in wealth, as Mr. Gladstone himself 
said, by leaps and bounds; and people are 
shocked and disgusted to think that in the 
very height of unparalleled prosperity the 
only object of the Government should be how to 
cut down expenses and sa: money without re- 
gard to the honor and reputation of the 
country.’”’ 

The people of the United States, like those 
of England, will be ‘‘disgusted’’ if their 
leaders in Congress show that, in the very 
height of unparalleled prosperity, their only 
object is how to cut down expenses and save 
money without regard, we won’t say to the 
** honor and reputation,” but to the necessi- 
ties of the country. The bungling statements 
of the **Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
and his gross errors of facts, in the House of 
Representatitives, upon Government finan- 
ces, will make them still less disposed to 
tolerate a policy calculated greatly to cripple 
the public services without any compensating 
advantage, _ : 
—_—Ewe 

Congress is in session not to exceed five 
hours daily. Not more than half the mem- 
bers are ever in their seats, except on some 


‘exciting occasion. The members, on an 


average, do not deyote more than three hours 
daily to their legitimate public duties. But 
they propose to compel clerks to remain at 


) or fa- | seven in the winter, Let them remember, | 
of exam- | however, that such measure as they mete 
: 148 geal be siomstared 6) thems acain. | 
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Mr. Gladstone, upon the dissolution of 


A Word to Republican Leaders. 


It is time that the Republican party were 
awakening from their peaceful slumbers over 
their victories. The enemy, though beaten 
in the late Presidential campaign, are not 
dismayed, but are still using their energies 
in hopes of making new converts to their 
ideas. The Liberal Republicans, Democrats 
and Grangers are nearly one and the same 
in opposition to the Republican party. 

In view of this fact, it is time that the 
Republican party were weeding from among 
them the evil demagogues who have been 
sucking the life-blood from the party, and 
reaping the benefits of a full recognition by 
the administration to the detriment of those 
men who have labored effectively for the 
party, and expended their all. This is a 
matter that our leaders should look into at 
once in order that the remedy may be made 
as early as possible. 
We are sorry to see the party so indifferent 
to those who have ever been true in time of 
need. Modest Republicans are, as a rule, 
ignored after the valiie of their services has 
been simply recognized. We speak plainly 
for the good of our party. 





The Jewell of Consistency. 


At the recent charter election in Syracuse, 
New York, the Sorehead Republicans united 
with the Copperhead Democracy upon what 
they dubbed an “‘anti-ring candidate”? for 
mayor ;—that is upon a malignant and unscru- 
pulous Democrat, and elected him. Upon this 
result being known, it was telegraphed to 
the New York Times, and published with 
ftamtug tread lines and extra leads as a great 
victory of the ‘reformers’? over a corrupt 
Repubiican ring, and all that sort of stuff. 
Yet there is hardly a day that the Times 
hasn’t an article bitterly denouncing Mayor 
Havemyer, who was elected Mayor of New 
York as a “reform Democrat.’? He has 
proved false to all his professions, and is 
cheek-by-jow] with the most corrupt of the 
Tammany ring not in exile or in prison. 
And the other day this some paper gave the 
public to fear that Governor Dix was “‘going 
back” on those who elected him and their 
principles. With the example of these and 
scores of other Democrats elected to office as 
reformers before its eyes, we fear the Times 
is a litttle inconsistent in claiming the elec- 
tion of a Copperhead in Syracuse as a “re” 
form’’ victory. 





Paving the Way for Woman Suf- 
frage. 


The inspectors of election in Rochester, 
who receiyed the votes of the ladies headed 
by Susan B. Anthony, have been fined 
twenty-five dollars and thrown into jail for 
non-payment of the fine. We are personally 
acquainted with the inspectors, and know 
that they are as upright and honorable as 


any of the citizens of Rochester. This per- 
secution will open the eyes of the people and 
tend to the accomplishment of that which 
the opponents of justice are trying by perse- 
cution to prevent. 





Hion. FR. B. Elliott. 

We print in full in another column the 
speech of Representative Elliott, of South 
Carolina, addressed to his constituents while 
on a visit among them. Allusion was made 
in our last issue to this speech, and a small 
extract published from it—enough to show 
that Mr. Elliott has a keen interest in the 
welfare of his State. As we said, in our last 





issue, reform must come through the efforts 
of the colored people of South Carolina, and 
we know of ito | nosuch 
reform than If.). | tt 
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We attended the exercises of the debating 
society connected with Wayland Seminary, 
in this city, on last Friday evening, and were 
entertained by a lecture on ‘*True Culture,” 
delivered by Prof. Storum. Prof. Storum 
was happy in the treatment of his theme, and 
evineed a knowledge of the successful men of 
the present and past ages, and the causes 
which led to their success, His allusion to 
the lamented Sumner was touching and beau- 
tiful. Our limits this week preclude the pos- 
sibility of a synopsis of his lecture. It was 
at once edifying, with a rhetorical finish, and 
eminently practical. 





The “Science” of Finance. 


A good story is told of the late Mr, Fes- 
senden’s efforts to procure some practical 
hints from a couple of very distinguished 
New York financiers in regard to an import- 
ant financial measure he had in contempla- 
tion. Being uncertain as to its consequences 
or effect upon the interests of the country, 
he invited for consultation two eminent New 
York brokers who, as all New York bankers 
and merchants and editors are, were per- 
fectly at home in the science of finance. 
These two eminent bankers, glad of the priv- 
lege of aiding to enlighten the understanding 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and willing 
to give the country the benefit of their finan- 
cal wisdom, without money and without 
price, beyond what they could make by the 
adoption of the policy they might recommend, 
promptly responded to his invitation. 

But at the very beginning of the interview 
as soon as Mr. Fessenden had laid before 
them his proposed measure, they ranged 
themselves on opposite sides of the subject 
with great promptness and a good deal of 
heat. They argued the question in all its 
bearings, pro and con, and at the end left 
the Secretary as undecided as he had been at 
the opening of the conference. But he 
thanked his visitors for their attendance, 
frankly admitted his perplexity, and said he 
would consult them on a future oceasion, and 
asked them in the meantime to give the sub- 
ject their best thoughts. <A fortnight later: 
he called them to a second interview. Im- 
agine the amazement of the Secretary when 
he found in the interim his visitors had ex- 
actly changed sides, and were as intolerant 
of each other now as they had been on the 
occasion of the first meeting! Mr. Fessen- 
den, it is said, more than than once declared 
his belief that finance was not a science, and 
instanced this circumstance. 

This incident, we venture to say, is a fair 
illustration of experience of nine out of ten 
of the gentlemen who are now engaged in 
“fixing up’’ the finances of the country. It 


sides of the same question within a fortnight, 
as the two distinguished New York finan- 
ciers were. But we very much doubt if there 
are any two of them that cordially favor the 
same financial measure, or who are perfectly 
free from doubt as to the consequences of the 
policy they do favor. ‘There seems to be as 
many financial projecta in Congtess as there 
are speaking members, and no two of them 
are alike, The fact is-that finance in this 
country don’t seem to be one of the “tezac 
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CHARLES SUMNER, 
Mourning in Washington. 
death of Mr. Sumner has deeply 
lar heart of the tal th 
nature since the assassina- 
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dull, leaden clouds in the skies, and 

sent a sharp, cutting March wind, which 
whistled around the corners and carried 

clouds of sand along the broad avenues of this 

city. More imposing funeral ceremonies have 

been witnessed in Washington, but none 

that were more appreciated or were joined 

in with a more earnest, sincere feeling of 


f by the 

“ fats oo. with gee aise and 
arms have escorted up the avenue 
ba of dead heroes, but nothing 
could have more tly shocked the sensi- 
bilities of those who knew him best and loved 
him most, than to have seen a military pa- 
rade at Charles Sumner’s funeral, for one of 
his most cherished aims in life was to do 
what he could to make war unnecessary.— 
The three hundred colored men who, moved 
by one impulse, and without any formal ar- 
ement, fell into line and did what they 
could to show their appreciation of what he 
had done for their race, formed a far more 
appropriate and suggestive funeral procession 
for the great champion of a once down-trod- 
den but now politically redeemed race, than 
an army of soldiers, or a hundred civic s0- 

cieties. 

AT THE RESIDENCE, 


The members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation and the Committee of the Senate and 
House, assembled at Mr. Sumners’s residence 
early in the morning to wages | the body 
to the Capitol. A few personal friends of 
the deceased Senator were also admitted.— 
The coffin containing the body was placed in 
the little south parior looking out on Lafay- 
ette square. A wreath of white azaleas and 
lilies and a branch of palm leaves lay upon 
le Nd. = =Tho face of the dead had lost ite 
natural color in the process of embalming, 
but the features wore an expression of ma- 
jestic dignity and repose. The walls of the 
room and of the larger parlor beyond the 
hall were lined with the paintings the Sena- 
tor had collected during his foreign travels, 
and with book-cases filled with the rare and 
curious books, missals, and manuscripts in 
which he took such pleasure. Everywhere 
the eye met objects that were silently elo- 
quent of that fine, scholarly, and artistic 
culture ‘which so distinguished him from all 
the public men of the day, and one could not 
but wonder into what strange and unsympa- 
thetic hands these precious relics, that had 
been his solace in hours of illness and his 
relaxation amid the harrassing cares of polit- 
ical lite, would fall. Outside the house a 
large crowd of colored people waited pa- 
tiently in the cold March wind, talking of 
the great loss their race had suffered in the 
death of their most devoted friend. 


THE PROCESSION TO THE CAPITOL. 


At 9:30 the coffin was carried out by six 
colored policemen of the Capitol force, under 
direction of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and placed 
in a hearse drawn by four white horses. The 
carriages of the committees of the two 
Houses preceded the hearse, which was fol- 
lowed by a body of about 300 colored men on 
foot, headed by Frederick Douglass, Gov. 
Pinchback, Mr. Wormly, the Rey. Dr. Crum- 
mell, Mr. Cook, and other prominent men, 
and afterwards by the carriages of the Mas- 
sachusetts Representatives. The procession 
moved past the Treasury and down Fifteenth 
street, to Pennsylvania avenue, and up the 
long avenue to the Capitol. On all the pub- 
lic buildings and hotels there were flags 
flying at half-mast. 

MOURNING DRAPERY AND FLORAL DECORA- 
TIONS. 

The people began to gather at the Capitol 
before 9 o’clock. Policemen stationed at 
the entrance to the rotunda, kept back the 
crowd, which struggled for admission, and 
guarded the catalfalque, which was placed 
in the center, beneath the dome. Prepara- 
tions for the ceremonies, under the direction 
of Sergeant-at-Arms French, had occupied 
the entire night. Black drapery had been 
hung over each entrance to the rotunda, upon 
the main colnmns that support the main por- 
tivo .pitol, over the entrances to the 
Chamber, around the galleries in the 
. the eorridor -loading to the cast 
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columns at its front. Mr. Sumner’s chair in 
the Senate Chamber was hung with crape, 
and a modest boquet of delicate white flowers 
and violets was upon his desk. 

The procession entered the east front of 
the rotunda at about 10} o’clock. The casket 
was placed upon a low catafalque, the walnut 
lid removed, and the floral offerings placed 
upon _the glass. These consisted of wreaths, 
crosses, pyramids, broken columns, and other 
emblems, formed of tube-roses, azaleas, calla- 
lilies, geraniums, violets, and other appro- 
priate flowers. Some were sent by the ladies 
of the Massachusetts delegation, some by 
Mr. Sumner’s personal friends and admirers, 
and some of the most beautiful by Mrs. 
Butler, a colored lady of this city, and by 
the colored female doorkeeper in the Senate 
gallery. 

VIEWING TIIE REMAINS. 


The colored men who had escorted the 
remains to the Capitol and who, when the 
procession entered had ranged themselves 
around the rotunda, were first admitted to 
view the remains and as they passed the cof- 
fin in single file, many of them were unable 
to conceal the depth of their grief. When 
the doors were thrown open to the multitude, 
a stream of sad-faced people poured in at the 
western door and passed across the rotunda 
between ines of policemen and out by the 
eastern portico, getting only a glance of the 
face of the dead Senator as they walked by. 
For about two hours the throng passed in 
and out, and in that time probably 10,000 
people, at least half of whom were colored, 
had an opportunity of seeing the calm, im- 
pressive, statue-like face in the flower-loaded 
casket. The crowd remained upon the three 
portions of the eastern front of the Capitol 
and on the broad space before the building 
until the exercises were finished in the Sen- 
ate, and the procession moved down the hill 
toward the railway station. So large an as- 
sembly has never been seen on any similar 
occasion in Washington since the funeral of 
Lincoln. It was plain from the faces of the 
crowd that curiosity to witness the pageantry 
of a public funeral had not attracted them to 
the place. All through the corridors and 
passages of the building, which were filled 
with people, and on the densely packed por- 
ticos and the flights of steps leading to them, 
there was a decorum and solemnity of de- 
meanor as if the waiting crowds were in the 
immediate presence of the dead. The death 
of the Pa champion of liberty and justice 
seemed to touch all hearts with a sense of 
personal grief as well as of public calamity. 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The house met at noon, and after a recess 
of twenty minutes the members formed in. 
line by twos and marched over to the Senate, 
led by the Speaker and Clerk, and the mem- 
bers of the C ttee appointed to attend 
the funeral cortege to Boston. The latter 
wore broad scarfs of white silk, fastened 
with black rosettes. All the other members 
had the customary bit of black crape upon 
the itis Meek ve te Soll ead at onc 
sioumeh. | » and at once 

THE CEREMONIES IN THE SENATE. 

The doors of the Senate gallery were 
Pare at about 93 o’clock. Besides thé 
which are Slwaye reserved: tattoo 

way’ ’ of the gal- 
lery on the western side of the chamber re 
set aside for the of members of the 
ouse. The remainder were thrown open to 
the public, no tickets being issued, and were 
entirely filled in a very few minutes. The 
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ner of the room, were to-day given the second 
row of seats on the right of the President. 
pro tem, Among those t were Sir 
Edward Thornton, Admiral Polo, Mr. von 
Scholozer, and others, besides many attachés 
tions. Mr. W. W. Corco- 
ran sat in the seat adjoining that formerly 
occupied by Mr. Sumner. 

Before the Senate was called to order the 
Massachusetts delegation entered and took 
the chairs assigned them at the left of the 
Vice-President’s desk. With them were 
Mr. Sumner’s housekeeper; Major Ben. 
Perley Poore, for many years one of Mr, 
Sumner’s most intimate and trusted friends ; 
Dr. J. Taber Johnson, Mr. Sumner’s Wash- 
ington physician; Mr. A. B. Johnson, for- 
merly private secretary of the Senator, and 
Messrs. Frank V. Balch and E. L. Pierce of 
Boston. At about the same time the cata- 
falque was brought in and placed in front of 
the Secretary’s desk. 

The Senate was opened, as usual, with a 
prayer by Chaplain Sunderland, and then, 
after 4 motion by Mr. Buckingham, that 
when the Senate adjourn it shall not mect 
again until Tuesday next, and the reception 
of a message from the House announcing the 
passage of resolutions touching Mr. Sumner’s 
death, business was suspended. The proces- 
sion entered at about 12:20, and was an- 
nounced in the following order: 

First: The House of Representatives, 
which, headed by Speaker Blaine and Clerk 
McPherson, and marshaled by Sergeant-at- 
Arms Ordway, entered the Senate Chamber 
in a body. Mr. Blaine took the seat-provided 
for him by the side of the President of the 
Senate pro tem., and the members filled the 
vacant seats on the floor and space behind 
the bar. Second: The Supreme Couwt of 
the United States entered, headed by Mar- 
shall Nicolay, Clerk Middleton and Reporter 
Wallace. The Justices wore their oficial 
gowns, and were assigned front seats at the 
right of the desk. Third: The President 
and the members of his Cabinet, accompa- 
med by Gen. Babcock, were announced and 
were seated at the right of the Supreme 
Court, 

The coflin was placed on the eatafalque 
and then the religious ceremonies began. 

The Rey. Dr. Butler, Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, read from Ist Corinthians, 
chapter 16, verses 22 to 58. After which he 
offered the following prayer: 

Great God, we bow reverently in Thy pre- 
sence. Thouhastdoneit. Teachus wisdom 
as we walk among the open graves. Bless 
the millions whose hearts gather tenderly 
aronnd this coffin to-day. Bless our own 
great land and give unto us continued glory, 
victory of truth and righteousness. We ask 
these mercies in Thy name and for the sake 
of Him who hath taught us when we pray, to 
say: ‘Our Father which art in Weaven, Ial- 
lowed be thy name, Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as itisin Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us; and lead us not into 
temptation. but deliver us from evil ; for thine 
is the Kingdom, the power, and the glory 
forever. Amen.’’ 

The Rey. Dr. Sunderland, Chaplain of the 
Senate, then.read from the 39th Psalm, be- 
ginning at the 5th verse, and from the 10th 
Psalm, beginning at the 2d verse, and offered 
the following prayer: 

Almighty and = Ever lastingGod. before 
whom this world and all that it contains 1s as 
the dust of the balance, before whom chanve 
and time flee away like a shadow. Yet art 
Thou the contidence of all the ends of the 
earth, for it is in Thee that we live and move 
and have our being, because Thou hast made 
of one blood all men who dwell on the face of 
this earth; because Thou hast formed and 
fashioned us and placed us in our lot. Thou 
hast appointed the bounds of our habitation ; 
and Thou hast numbered all our days ; and it 
has pleased Thee, Oh Lord, our God, in the 
fullness of Thine own time, to send among us 
Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and God manifest in the flesh, to bring us the 
expectation of light and a life of immortality, 
and so with Him in the successive centuries 
it hath pleased Thee to raise up the prophets 
and Apostles, the heroes and princes of the 
world. It has pleased Thee in the conflict 
and turmoil of this, onr mortal state, to send 
forth the ministers of Thy grace and provi- 
deuce, endowed and panoplied for their 
mighty task; and so, in all the crises of the 
times, when cuormous evils had to be gyr- 
mouuted, when the old order of things had to 
be withdrawn, when the ne@® conditions for 
the new energies of the human race had to be 
created, Thou hast planted Thy workman at 
every point, and guarded and upheld them 
avith courage and with strength. 

Oh Lord our God how marvelous are all 
Thy works and ways. Tow marvelous dost 
Thou still continue this day before us and be- 
fore all men, as much in removing away Thy 
servauts from their field of labor as in’ send- 
ing them into it. The day of death is fuller 
of meaning that the day of our birth because 
it is the grander lesson of our manhood be- 
cause it is a chapter far advanced in the book 
of human destiny. And now, Lord, Thou 
hast removed away from us a man who had 
stood so long as a prince of the earth—a man 
whose name, and life, and character, and 
fame are forever linked with all that is sacred 
in human hearts. Oh Lord, our God, we are 
all bereaved together--the Senate, the Con- 
gress, the Capital, the country—all have been 
made desolate, and the old Plymouth State, 
where so long ago the Pilgrims came. She sits 
to-day in mourning, a mother weeping for her 
prostrated son ; and the white man and the 
black man, and all men of every name and 
race throughout the world, shall this day be 
touched with the grief of this sudden stroke of 
Thy providence. But we can say nothing 
against it before Thee, oh Thou Righteous 
Judge and Supreme Ruler of mankind. Yet 
peradventure, Thou wilt vouchsafe Thine ear 
to hear the prayer of Thy servants now for 
all those who have been afflicted in this dis- 
pensation; for the surviving but scattered 
members of his own family and kindred ; for 
those who were so near to his person and in 
his presence through all the phase of his pri- 
vate and public life; for those children of that 
enduring race for whose advancement his 
great powers had been so long employed; for 
all his companies and cotemporaries or in the 
high and lofty circles of human civilization 
both at home and abroad; for his colleagues 
and fellow-Senators in thi¢ Chamber, and for 
the Representatives, the people andauthori- 
tics of his native State, and for all those in 
every condition who this day sincerely lament 
his loss. Oh’ grant to all these Thy grace 
and the consolation of Thy spirit. Sanctil'y 
to them and the nation this most impressive 
instruction of Thy providence. 

And now we beseech Thee, oh Lord, bless 
Thy servant the President of the United 
States, ind all the members of his Cabinet: 
bless the Vice President, now absent from 
his place in this hall; bless the Governors 
and Legislatures of the States, and we be- 
seech Thee bless the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and all the magis- 
trates in the Jand; bless the oflicers and men 
of the army and navy of the United States; 
bless all that are in positions of responsi- 
bility, of trust, and of honor, among this 
great people ; bless the teachers and instruc- 
tors of the nation; bless those who have the 
charge of the transmission of intelligence 
and the conductors of the public press. And 
we beseech Thee, oh Lord, bless all engaged 
in any walk or pursuit of life, in any depart- 
ment of human labor or enterprise for the 
promotion of the race and comfort of this 
world. And we beseech Thee, oh Lord, 
bless any that may be under the pains and 
penalties and burdens of this life, to cheer, 
to comfort, to strengthen, and to uphold 
them. And now, we beseech Thee, give to 
us, one and all, a sense of true humility and 
of unfeigned contrition for our sins ; fill us 
with the spirit of repentance toward Thee, 
and faith in our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ; 
pardon our iniquities, and blot out our trans- 
gressions before Thee, and accept us, one 
and all, as Thy sons and daughters, through 

by whom alone, and Thy work of atene- 
ment and cffectual intercession, we shall be 
saved, 

And now, oh Lord, our God, be graciously 

leased to go with those who shall bear away 

ver from this place the body of our la- 
mented friend; give them safe conduct in 
id journey. And we beseech Thee, 
kind Providence, let all the arrange- 
for his obsequies be fittingly made 
that noble but now stricken people 
‘awajt the arrival of the funeral train by 
old Cradle of Liberty. ©, Lord, the God 
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of our fiithers, bless’ this nation and all na- 
tions; bless us and all men_ together, and 
when we come to Thee, open Thou for us the 
portals of eternity, and crown our souls with 
a pure, a blessed and a glorious immortality, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 

The benediction was then pronounced by 
Dr. Sunderland, and Mr, Carpenter, as pre- 
siding officer, said: : 

Now the Senate of the United States in- 
trust the remains of Charles Sumner to its 
sergeant-at-Arms and the committees ap- 
pointed to convey them to his home, there 
to commit them, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, in the soil of the Com- 
wouwealth of Massachusetts. Peace to his 
ashes. 

REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS TO THE DEPOT, 

The coflin was then closed, and the flow- 
ers having been replaced, it was removed 
from the Chamber, followed by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Senate and House 
to accompany the remains to Boston, viz: 


senators Anthony, Schurz, Sargent, 
Oelesby, Stockton and McCreery; and 


Representatives Hurlbut of Ilinois, Hale of 
Maine, Foster of Ohio, Rainey of South 
Carolina, Clayton of California, Scudder of 
New York, Randall of Pennsylvania, Beck 
of Kentucky, and Hancock of Pennsylvania. 
Every one remained standing as_the coflin 
was removed from the Chamber. The mem- 
hers of the Ilouse of Representatives, Su- 
preme Court, President and Cabinet, and 
other invited guests then successively re- 
tired in the order named, as their exit was 
called for by the President. pro tempore. The 
Senate was then called to order. The Sen- 
ate then, on motion of Mr. Buckingham, at 
[:10 o'clock, adjourned till Tuesday next. 
As soon as the Senate adjourned a, rush 
was nade by a large number of women and 
come men to the vacant seat of Senator 
Sumner, to gain possession of the flowers 
which had been placed upon his desk, and 
nnilur attempts were made to carry off part 
of the floral decorations that had been re- 
moved from the catalfaque and coflin, The 
crowd managed to obtain possession of a 
ood many of the flowers before the oflicers 
of the Senate could interfere. The coflin 
havine been carried out to the entrance of 
the Senate wing of the Capitol, was deposit- 
ed ina hearse drawn by four white horses, 
tended by moumed policemen, was 
followed to the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad depot by a procession of the mem- 
| 
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rs of the Civil Rights League, a colered 
yeanization of this city, numbering about 
15 colored men headed by Fred’k Douglass 
mid ex-Lieut.-Goy. Pinchback of Louisiana, 
Next to this organization followed carriages 
in charge of Sergeant-at-Arms French, con- 
tainine the Committees of the Senate and 
Ilouse of Representatives appointed to ace 
company the remains to Boston on a special 
started at 5 o’cl 
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ening last, under the auspices of the com- 
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mittee of arrangemeuts appointed at a public 
meeting on the day afier Mr. Sumner’s 
leath ; 

The following was the programme of the 
meeting : 

President, John F. Cook, esq. 5 Vice-presi- 
dents, Wm. Ii. Smith and Ifenry Johnson, 
esus.: secretaries, John Thomas Johnson 
tnd ohn R. Brooks, esqs.; haplain, Nev. 
Dr. Reeves; orator of the evi ning, J. Sella 
Martin other orators: Hons. Frederick 
Douelass. P. B.S. Pinchback, J. T. Rapier, 
RR. Ul. Cain, Prof. A. M. Green, and D. A, 
Straker. 

The following distinguished persons occu- 


pied seats on the platform : 

Ion. Frederick Douglass, James T. Rapier, 
of Alabama, Rev. Dr. Bingy, Hon. Pr. B.S. 
Pinchback, Wim. Nesbitt, esy., of Pa., Hon. 
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jealousies, envies and hatred out of the path- 
way of his fame, And during this week the 
seats of learning and the centrés of power 
the marts of commerce and the asylums 0 
—— y, the saloons of the rich and the 

ouses of the lowly will throw back the echo 
of these eulogies till the solemn reverence of 
the whole nation shall be turned 
Mount Auburn, where the body of this cham- 
pion—the rarest gift of the Creator to the 
negro race—will rest till the Christian resur- 
rection shall lift it among the ranks of the 
— saints and martyrs who have gone 

efore him into the presence of that God 
who has made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell] on the face of the earth. 

If these are the feelings of the nation, how 
much more deeply shall the anguish of this 
hour wring the teart of the negro race,— 
Sumner found us in bondage—an unrelenting, 
abject bondage. The call eye of interest and 
the stern gaze of prejudice saw neither form 
nor comelinessin us. Ignorance had wrought 
its stolid image upon our features; unremit- 
ting and unrequitted toil had distorted our 
limbs and made caricatures of our bodies ; 
up)n almost every form were to be found the 
scarry evidences of the frequent and unmer- 
ciful use of the lash; our ragged garments 
bespoke our poverty; the coarse and scant 
food upon which we lived, and cven the very 
pastime of our begrudged and insuflicient 
leisure bore shocking testimony to the bit- 
terness and completeness of our degradation." 

Bad as was this physical condition, it in- 
dicated but the smallest part of our disquali- 
fication and the lightest portion of our suf- 
ferings. The tie which bound our sexes 
together was first made by coercion and then 
stuined with every form of violation, or it 
was either ignored by the lust or broken b 
the cupidity of those who ruled over us with 
arod of iron. Parental, filial, and fraternal 
relations were created under all manner of 
irregularities and sundered amid all conceiv- 
able forms of atrocity until the violated in- 
stincts of our nature have linked themselves 
with a mere physical existence which caused 
the oppressor to boast of his highest crime 
in rendering us almost indifferent to our 
degradation, 

With such social relations as these the 
moral nature of man could hold only a slight 
and fitful concord. Honor and faith, fidelity 
and gratitude, became impossible virtues to 
a people among whom no bridal chamber or 
marriage bed could be found. Respect for 
character and reverence for moral qualities 
take root in the nursery of the household, 
but the first rule of the law and the strongest 
tenet of the gospel of slavery combined to 
blot out the nursery among our people. If 
the household was first robbed and then 
poisoned, how could it send forth into the 
world its contributions to the estate of man- 
hood? Self-respect and self-reliance, truth- 
ful speaking and honest dealings, fidelity to 
principle and a courageous spirit, had not 
even the shadow of names in the moral con- 
sciousness of those against whom the spelling 
book was closed with the clasps of an inex- 
orable authority, and against whom the spirit 
of the Holy Book of God was armed, through 
false interpretations, as with a flaming sword, 
to guard the approaches to the domain of 
manhood and saintship, that they might not 
be detiled by the presence of the negro. Such, 
in brief, was the condition in which Senator 
Sumner found us; and what were. the 
sentiments and feelings he brought with 
him? 

Many, very many of his enemies, and even 
some of his friends, have formed the false 
estimate of his character, which would make 
it little more than a bundle of morbid senti- 
ments and maudlinsympathies. They think 
our piliable condition touched his heart, and 
that he felt he could atford to befriend us 
mainly because he was so far above us. 
They seem to think that he came down to us 
through his sympathies, because he thought 
we could not rise to him through our intel- 
lects. They would make him the medium 
through which, with one long, deep, agon- 
ized groan, we reached the ear of the nation, 
and simply credit him with being the mouth- 
piece through which the nation made a hesi- 





R. H. Cain, Walker Lewis, esq., Giordon 
Snowden, John R. Brooks, Professor Storum, 
John Thomas Johnson, George F. T. Cooke, 
Wim. Svphax, Archie Lewis, Hlenry Johnson, 
J. Sella Martin, Dr. C. B. Purvis, W. DD. 
Straker, Samuel Proctor, Henry Piper, Win, 
Settle, C. A. vart, Wm. d. Wilson, W m. 
HI. Smith, (chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements,) Alfred Jones, G. W. Smith and 
Charles Hf. Morse. 

The following resolutions were then read 

by Prot. A. M. Green, and, upon the ques- 
tion being put by the Chair, were unanimous- 
ly adopted: . 
“ Allmen are ordained unto life and unto 
death. All who live are therefore ripening, 
however involuntarily, for this ordination of 
Heaven—the harvest of death, Men, like 
fruit or grain, attain to that maturity of ripe- 
hess previously ordained for them by their 
Creator, when the sickle is thrust In and 
they are launched from the shores of time 
upon the broad bosom of Eternity. Those 
who ripen unto holiness by the faithful per- 
formance of good works, by an unswerving 
devotion to acorreet and proper conception 
of duty to God and their fellow-men, are 
eathered at the harvest into the garner of 
eternal repose, forever at rest from the 
storms and hurricanes that sweep so violent- 
ly across the plains of moral existence. 
Considered in the light of these reflections, 
and measured by the standard of his good 
works, his incessant labor in the cause of 
justice and humanity, the stormy contlicts 
incident to his espousal of the cause of jus- 
tice, and his persistent aggressions Upon 
oppression and wrong—through which his 
eventful life was passed—we regard the 
Ilon. Charles Sumner as having attained to 
that degree of human perfection where 
heaven was more appropriate than earth his 
dwelling place, and the society of angels 
more appropriate for his companionship than 
the dearest and most exalted association 
known among men. Acknowledging, there- 
fore, the wisdom of the aforesaid decrees 
established in the righteous economy of 
Heaven, we doreverently bow in humble sub- 
tuission to that dispensation of Providence | 
which has removed froma life of assiduous | 
and excessive toil and labor in the field of | 
patriotism and philanthropy America’s 
brichtest jewel as a statesman, a patriot, a 
phii unthropist —IIon., Charles Sumner, late 
United States Senator from the State of 
Massachusetts. j 

Hesoleed, That our loye and admiration for 
the wreat Senator who labored so ardently 
and accomplished so much for us shall in- 
crease with our own advancement and ap- 
preciation of that freedom and equality 
which he sought to establish as the best and 
surest foundation upon which to build for 
future permanency, prosperity and happiness 
our somewhat still distracted couhtry: 

Resolved, Thatin the great bereavement 
of this hour we look to Almighty God for 
consolation. He alone is able to bind up 
the broken-hearled—to temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb ; He alone is righteous in all 
His ways and holy in all His works. Re- 
membering these solemn truths, we turn 
from the silent sepulchre of our departed 
friend, reverently exclaiming, “The Lord 
vave, and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

SPEECH OF J. SELLA MARTIN, ESQ. 

Brethren of the African race: We are sum- 
moned to this spot by the voice of a great 
calamity. The civilized world has felt the 
shock of the announcement that Charles 
Sumner Is dead. 

While the white race to which he belonged, 
will, throughout Christendom, guide the sen- 
tinents of their mourning throuzh the various 
realms where Sumner walked as a master, 
whether of learning, of oratory or of states- 
inanship, our souls are confined among the 
shadows of that great sorrow which has left 
the African race in widowhood by the loss 
of one whose philanthropy rose resplendent 
over every one of his other distinguished 
characteristics and clothed us, while he lived, 
with considerations of an internal respect. 

We are not here at this time to take a 
measurement of his character. Otherclasses 
‘nay feel calm enough to submit his life to the 
lest of a biographical analysis; but in the 
deep agitation of our bereavement we can 
sce nothing but his corpse, and think of noth- 
ing but our race’s loss by his death. During 
the Sabbath day that has just passed, fifty 
thousand pulpits throughout our land lifted 
to God their wails of sorrow that a great man 
had fallen in Israel, and poured forth an 
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avalanche of eulogies which haye swept all 


tating and sentimental response as to our 
physical suffering merely. 

‘This is the view of those who did not pos- 
the breadth of mind to comprehend 
Senator Sumner’s character, and who were 
destitute of the patriotic instincts which de- 
tected the lurking danger to the Republic in 
the gigantic system of wrong which the 
creat Senator so fiercely and successfully 
assailed. 

It is true that Charles Sumner did bring a 
heart to our great cause, but it was the heart 
of impartiality rather than the heart of pity. 
He saw in the negro not only the forlorn 
victim of human cruelty, he also recognized 
in him a divine descendant of justice, that 
supreme goddess of the Olympiad, whose 
ambassador he felt himself to be, commision- 
ed to the strongest republic among the na- 
tions to remind it of the birth wroes of Bun- 
ker Hill, and the baptismal vows of Inde- 
pendence Hall, where a whole people was 
consecrated to the service of his inexorable 
mistress, and when eyery brother in humani- 
ty was put under the protection of her 
invincible shield. 

To him slavery was wrong; yes, but to 
him also freedom was right. He sought to 
snatch the negro from the grip of the op- 
pressor, not only because he would save the 
victim from his sufferings, but because he 
would save the tormentor from the guilt of 
inflicting it. He did not pursue the slave- 
holder for the purpose of punishing his 
crime, but because he was commissioned to 
clothe him with such a love of freedom as 
would make his continuance in crime impossi- 
ble. The negro was to be saved, not under 
the suggestions of commiseration, but be- 
cause liberty would have been lost to the 
nation unless the negro was delivered. 

With this clear, unerring and commanding 
sense of the right were associated in an al- 
most unparalelled combination the highest 
physical and mental excellencies. 

That magnificent form of his, towerlng 
over all others when the gavel struck the 
hour of prayer in the Senate, thrilled the be- 
holder with emotions of admiration and rey- 
erence. It needed such brawny and com- 
pact arms as his to lift the burden froma 
broken and prostrate race; such broad and 
heroic shoulders to bear that burden all 
alone, and such a statue to hurl it against 
the gates of bondage that their shivered pan- 
els might leaye room for four millions of peo- 
ple to come trooping through them into the 
sunlight of freedom. Among the rare bless- 
ings to us which centered in that great man 
was his physical frame. It was upon that 
frame that slavery made its first ferocious 
assault. 


The brutality of its nature and the coward- 
liness of its methods were well illustrated 
when one of its supporters tried to club the 
princely spirit of our champion out of his 
heroic stature, and but for the gladiatorial 
muscles and iron nerves of the victim he 
would have been among the martyrs eighteen 
years ago. His death at that time would 
have involved the death of the Republic, the 
triumph of the Confederacy and the hopeless 
bondage of the negro race. Thank God, he 
was spared to us and partially restored, and 
that once more his voice was the thunder of 
the Senate, and that, like the thunder, it in- 
dicated a purification of the atmosphere when- 
ever it was heard. The tones of the great 
Senator were always weighty with justice, 
and deepened ewer into accents which con- 
veyed a solemnizing sense of his own respon- 
sibility. ‘To the discharge of his responsibil- 
ity he brought a mind wonderful alike for its 
breadth, its incisiveness and its polish. 
Nothing concerning justice was too broad for 
its grasp. Whether the subject was the 
emancipation and enfranchisement of a race 
or the reconstruction of an almost shatterec 
nation, or the duties of one nation towards an- 
other, Charles Sumner was always equal to 
himself and always the superior of his col- 
leagues in his contributions to the general 
argument, ; 

In the four hours’ speech which furnished 
a pretext for the brutal assault an shes Fo 
him in the Senate in 1856 he deve in 
most harmonious relations and 
artistic effect all the rare qualities of his 
mind. His tremendous power of slates 
was used with wonderfal effect in laying. 
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broad ground of his indictment of the slay a 
lders for trying to stain the “soll of a | 
racthoe consecrated to freedom withthe 


ruthless footsteps and the defiling 

he slave power.’ ‘At his hands: Paeok ot 
shame did not lack for the characterization 
of a single one of its foul and loathsome feat- 
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ures. And then followed a line of reason- 
ing so clear, direct and comprehensive that 
the great Senator seemed to be 


along three or four distinct subjects under | labors 


the powerful command of his swe 
oric ; but gradually he blended his 
t until one could 


rhet- 
of 


the con- 
his illustrations 
and his descriptions 


were me sg" As all 
roads led to Rome, so did each of the; 
ways along which he marshaled his intellect- 
ual forces lead to freedom, and as they went, 
every troop of his well disciplined sentences 
were plumed and made to glitter with the 
decorations of his learning, while irony, sar- 
casm and satire gave briskness to the march. 

No wonder the slave power trembled in the 
face of such anenemy. No wonder it con- 
ceived the purpose of assassinating our 
champion preliminary to its plan for the 
butchery of our race. But the compensations 
of justice are always exact. The slave 
power failed in its murderous work, and the 
sufferings which it entailed upon its great 
enemy made it forever impossible that Charles 
Sumner should be anything but’ an uncondi- 
tional abolitionist. We all remember how, 
after four years of suffering, he returned to 
his seat in the Senate, and delivered that 
matchless oration on the “Barbarism of 
roll a ta effort which thrilled Christen- 
dom. 

The poetry'of his marvelous career culmi- 
nated in the glorious evidences of his renew- 
ed conseération to our cause which were 
given in that speech. He had communed 
for four years with history and gathered her 
most precious secrets, her most startling 
episodes, her most curious phases, and her 
subtlest teachings to find two sets of features ; 
the one to show slavery as ugly as the heart 
of Satan, and the other to depict freedom as 
glorious in the presence of God. And from 
that blessed hour, when the secessionists 
were scattered by that oration, which they 
felt expressed the unalterable convictions of 
the North, to the secret conclaves, in which 
by some moral jugglerythey expected to cheat 
justice and deify lust, Charles Sumner has 
stood the champion of our cause in the Sen- 
ate, guarding it with a vigilance which no 
pro-slavery sophisms or negro-hating purpo- 
ses could elude, defending it with a fidelity 
and energy which no black man has surpassed 
and pushing it forward with such zeal and 
ability that he lived tosee the race he worked 
for ‘redeemed and disenthralled by the 
irresistible genius of universal emancipa- 
tion.”’ 

His keen sense of justice, his great natural 
abilities, and his splendid attainments were 
devoted to the securement of those great 
objects—individual rights, personal indepen- 
dence and the supremacy of principle. 

Iie was a strong advocate of the rights of 
men as against the sanctions of parchments. 
The loving, yearning heart of his species 
always throbbed with aspirations which de- 
manded sympathy from his own heart, while 
the hoary writings of a past generation were 
to him too often but the monuments of a 
consecrated lie or a defiled wrong. The in- 
dividual who could feel a wrong or understand 
a right was more to him than the army which 
might conquer a territory and establish an 
empire, because when justice knocks at the 
door of an uncorrupted heart she has a thou- 
sand chances ofultimate admission against one 
chance of recognition when her presence in the 
interpretation ofa written document is solemn 
ly invoked. Ife knew that in the great strug- 
gles of mankind against constitutions, the 
attempt has always been made on the side 
of power to make authority a substitute for 
conscience ; to give precedent the command 
over reason; to allow interest to domineer 
over right, and in our time especially Charles 
Sumner saw that individual rights were not 
only buried under a mountain of statutes, but 
he found that the statutes themselves could 
be interpreted by and applied to only a par- 
ticnlar class of the race which originally 
adopted them to the detriment of the negro. 

The white man that held his conscience sa- 
cred to the anti-slavery teachinhs of his father 
or mother was stricken down more remorse- 
lessly than the negro against whom the tyran- 
ny of legislation was orignally directed. 
Garrison had been well nigh suffocated with 
the hangman’s cord in hisown town. Love- 
joy’s blood had stained the waters or the Mis- 
souririver ;Fairbank had languished for a score 
of years in a Kentucky prison, and Nat. Tur- 
ner had died upon a Virginia gibbet because 
they believedin saying to men what God had 
put in their hearts tosay, or because they did 
what humanity prompted them to do in the 
vindication of their manhocd against the 
despotism ofmercenary and aristocratic enact- 
ments. 

Personal independence was naturally allied 
in his well-ordered mind with indivdual rights. 
In his estimation there could be no such thing 
as a moral monopoly of political conduct. 
Parties are good within the legitimate sphere 
of their activities, but parties are no more 
than the cobwebs of a single night’s industry 
by a spider when the breath of an honest 
leadership is turned against them. He had 
seen the old Whig party, under the captaincy 
of the only man who could measure intellect 
with him, wrecked on the water of a refluent 
public opinion while Daniel Webster himself 
was at the helm 

Ile had seen the old Democratic ship burned 
toa cinder by this public sentiment which 
turned its focal heat upon the convention at 
Baltimore in 1860: and both these destructions 
had taken place through the independence of 
men like himself and Vice President Wilson, 
John P, Hale, Garrison, Philips, Frederick 
Douglass and others, who began by proclaim- 
ing their independence of party, and ended in 
making a party which, in the freshness of its 
power, made personal independence its chief 
corner-stone. 


Mr. Sumner knew that mankind is always 
safe with liberty, and that aman who has 
got sense cnough to be independent will 
nearly always have conscience’enough to do 
right: and he knew also that the keynote of 
every revolution against an established iniqui- 
ty has been struck by some reformer whose 
abilities and courage rendered him indepen- 
dent of the patronage of any one set of men. 
What does his own life teach us if it does not 
convey the value of this personal indepen- 
dence? Beginning his career in the Senate 
when he had but two men to stand by him in 
his moral attitudes he bore the fierce opposi- 
tion of the party which had aided in his elec- 
tion, all indifferent as to whether he was 
re-elected or not in his unswerving devotion 
to his own conviction. 


Inseparable from his love of freedom and 
personal independence was his devotion to 
principle. He studied only those masters 
who had swept through history in the stain- 
less garments and with the burnished 
weapons of chivalrous devotion and courage 
in the cause of the right; and he fashioned 
his life upon the model of such men as lan- 
guished in the dungeons or died at the stake 
rather than .betray the trust committed to 
their hands. Consistency was his guiding 
star, but it was not the consistency of mere 
attitude; it was the consistency of a holy 
purpose, the coherency of moral conduct; 
the lofty conception pf a unity of ideas 
which no expediency could invade. 


To him compromise was the cardinal sin 
of statesmanship. He regarded it as the 
compounding of a political felony; and well 
he’might, as looking at the different nations 
of antiquity he saw they had sunk out of 
sight in the vain effort’ to make the wrong 
the better reason, and to perpetuate their 
existence by the destruction of the freedom 
of their citizens. 

Of course, with objects like these in view 
he scorned the mere place-man and despised 
the supple sycophant, and laughed at the 
arts: of the mere politician; and yet the 
method of attaining his object was ever 
sweetened by the good feeling and softened 
by good behavior. He was dignified at all 
times, yet at all times approachable by those 
who came with a burden of suffering or with 
the agencies by which the suffering could be 
relieved. He lived toa on within 
himself, and sought a only in his 
books ; so that it came to be understood that 


he was a great anda great aristocrat. 
Hel pn a ante of fn a 
he was west kind ot democrat, who 

lained the night so wook for common jwople 
-ered them. He wasa man. of tireleso 
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such imperfectly stated were the qt lifica- 
tions be beeen to his gteat and life-long 
work, and now what are the 


? ; 
I have told you what we were 
Sumner dus; let us 
lovingly named after 
the venous features of 
an answer to the none 
to what we now are. I point to magni- 
ficent of learning, replete with eve 
form of school apparatus, made comfortable 
by the best appliances that the ripest expe- 
rience can t for school purposes, peo- 
pled in the day-time with a score of teac 
who have drawn aspiration for their work and 
gathered experience for the application of 
their noble art from the common schools of 
the District of Columbia no less than from 
the best seminaries of the land, and who 
preside in rooms that swarm with nearly a 
thousand children every :school-day in the 
year. I point to these high-school rooms, in 
one of which we are assembled, in which 
negro capacity has been tested, toits abound- 
ing credit, in the teachin and in the learn- 
ing the most difficult tasks of mental disci- 
pline. This edifice and its inhabitants are 
a part of the glory of Sumner; yet this is but 
one of a half , saat such buildings in Wash- 
ington city, where such teachers instruct and 
such children learn, over which nine of such 
trustees govern, with equal ability and suc- 
cess, while upon them all such a superinten- 
dent casts the light of his guidance and the 
warmth of his interest to the exceeding ad- 
vantage and happiness of all, amid such 
universal approval as Sumner longed and 
labored to secure. 

But though Washington is, in these re- 
spects, the garden spot of our people, still 
the wilderness of the South is everywhere 
blossoming with roses, which shall emit a 
fragrance and display a beauty as mellifilous 
and as gorgeous as freedom, education and 
virtue can produce, and Charles Sumner, 
more than any other man, was instrumental 
in assisting us to drop the uncompensating 
cotton basket that we might pick up an 
study the all-revealing pages of the school- 
book. 

Who can count the number or accurately 
measure the value of the agencies of progress 
he has helped to put in our hands? He, 
along with every other liberty-loving person 
on the globe joyously saw the applause of 
our triumph over chattelism, byt the keen 
emotions of delight soon gaye place in‘ his 
bosom to the deeper emotions of solicitude 
that our emancipation should be developed 
into a perfect freedom, and that freedom 
itseif should be made worth the having by 
crowning it with every immunity of citizen- 
ship. ‘To his mind the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution was worse than 
worthless—it was a delusion and a snare 
without the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, and he thought and said that even 
these last amendments will be robbed of the 
larger share of their proper influence unless 
the negro is clothed by imperial legislation 
with the sanction of a civil rights bill which 
will secure to him the enjoyment of every 
public privilege granted in common to the 
other races of the republic. 


His labors to this end have been arduous, 
unremitting, herculean; and he seemed on 
the very threshold of success when the angels 
bore him away toa sphere of higher activi- 
ties and holier enjoyments. But the cadences 
of his dying voice still ring through the 
land, conveying all his tenderness for the 
down-trodden, all the firmness of his fidelity 
to principle, all sonorousness of martyrdom, 
and all the pathos of his patriotic desires in 
those last words to Mr. Hoar, ‘‘Don’t let the 
civil rights bill fail.’’ 


May we not hope that the saddening and 
softening influences of his semi-tragic death 
will steal over the hearts of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress with the all- 
persuading powers of hallowed reminiscences, 
with the pathetic suggestions of our 
inconsolable anguish over our loss as a race, 
and move them to crown the edifice of their 
work an hisd by giving us insmediately and 
completely the boon for which we ask, and 
enacting into law the only epitaph he would 
have ‘chosen for the base of that statue 
which is soon to adorn the Capitol—‘'the 
civil rights bill.’’ 

The choir of the school then sang a piece 
of music, entitled ‘“Let-the-dead-and the 
beautiful rest; after which Hon. James T. 
Rapier, of Alabama, read a_ resolution 
adopted by the colored citizens of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 
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{All communications relative to matters in the District 


Stockholders of the New National Era and 
Citizen. 

Cuas. N. THomAS is a young lawyer on 
the quibble order, who pays more attention 
to his personal appearance than anything 
else; he is well known by all who have 
had the fortune (?) of doing business with 
him. He was so eager to get something for 
nothing, that he disposed ‘of his four shares 
of stock in the NEw NATIONAL ERA AND 
CiTtzEN CoMPANY, valued at $50 each, for 
$15, inside of three days after the forma- 
tion of the Company, to a friend of his, and 
boastcd about his sharpness in so doing; 
after which he used his legal ability (?) to 
break up the Company which he had helped 
to originate. The above shows what this 
honorable (?) gentleman’s ideas were about 
the Company from the start. 


Joun IT. Cook is another young lawyer, 
more fortunate, however, than Thomas, as 
far as means are concerned, having passed 
all through the Freedman’s Bureau, and has 
come out qualified to fill George Stickney’s 
place as Actuary of the Freedman’s Bank, 
which he is so cunningly working to secure. 
Cook is a stockholder in the New NATIONAL 
ERA AND CITIZEN COMPANY ; he has worked 
faithfully to either rule the Company or de- 
stroy it. In this he has been as successful 
as he was while Trustee of the County 
Schools of Washington, D. C. He was au- 
thorized to select a site for the erection 
of a new school-house in the District by 
the Board of Trustees of County Schools, 
and to do so at the lowest rates possible. 
D. M. Kelsey, of the Treasury Department, 
happened to own a couple of lots near How- 
ard University for which he asked Cook a 
certain sumofmoney. Cook, seeing a chance 
to make a little money, sends one Charles 
PN. Thomas, a young lawyer, ever ready for 
a job, to offer Kelsey one hundred dollars 
less in cash than asked. Kelsey ac- 
cepted. Cook brought into the Board a 
report stating that the lots could not be pur- 
chased for less than Kelsey’s first demand. 
The Board accepted, and Cook and Thomas 
divide $100 between them. This being 
Thomas’ first job since being admitted to the 
bar, he boasted of it everywhere he happened 
to find willing listeners of his success, O. 
S. B. Wall, then a candidate for delegate 
from the Second District, heard of this little 
job of Cook’s, who was opposing him, and 
declared his intention ofexposing him. Cook, 
hearing of this, hastened to Thomas and gave 
back the $50 retained as his share, though 
the Board and tax-payers lost just the same.’ 
Captain Wall, however, never forgave Cook, 
and had him removed from the Board as one 
unfit for that responsible position. 

RIcHARD T. GREENER owns four shares of 
stock in the New NATIONAL ERA AnD CITI- 
zEN CoMPANY, upon which he has paid $50 
in cash and given bis notes for the balance, 
which is $175. Although the author of 


the success of the cause which he holds so 
dear, he refuses to pay his notes, and ran 
out of town to prevent a suit for the same. 
Greener is, no doubt, a very shrewd man; 





“Young men to the front,” and desirous of| 


stock, and boasted that he was going to 
break the only organ of his race in the Dis- 
trict, because the officers of the Company 
refused to accede to his proposition, and he 
couldn’t run the paper in his individual in- 
terest, which was the real cause of his with- 
drawal from the editorial staff’. 


. THomas 8. Boston, of the Freedman’s 
Bank of Washington, D. C., is another stock- 
holder in the New NatioNAL ERA AND 
CiT1zZEN CoMPANY, who subscribed for four 
shares of stock, paid $25 cash, and gave notes 
for three, six, and twelye months, for $175; 
he, also, refuses to pay, on any ground that 
Charles N. Thomas chooses to manufacture 
forhim. We think him anything else than 
a fit person to be in the Freedman’s Bank, 
for, when a man gives his note in good faith, 
and acknowledges the same to be his before 
a justice of the peace, and still refuses to pay 
without any good legal reason, he should 
vacate his position for some one else who 
will set a better example. ee 
GrorGE D. Jonnson, book-keeper in the 
Freedman’s Bank, also holding stock in the 
New NATIONAL ERA AND CiTIZEN Com- 
PANY, has refused to pay his note, simply 
because Cook and others have refused to pay. 
George has been somewhat successful in 
business for the past two years, and is about 
to enter into the real estate business with 
John H. Cook and James T. Wormley, jr. 
George will come out ‘‘a sadder and a wiser 
man.”’ 


Wan. E. Avuausta, another employé of 
the Freedman’s Bank, and stockholder in the 
NEw NATIONAL ERA AND CITIZEN Com- 
PANY, refuses to pay his notes. Augusta 
simply took stock because he saw the rest of 
the honorable (?) parties of the Bank flour- 
ishing their trumpets high with promises, 
which they never intended to fulfill ; never- 
theless, he says it was taken. and his notes 
given in good faith; still the cause is so dear 
for which he took stock, he must follow suit 
and refase to pay. , 
JOHN H. Burser, formerly of Baltimore, 
likewise an employé of the Bank, and stock- 
holder in the NEw NATIONAL ERA AND 
CITIZEN CoMPANY, prefers to not pay his 
notes, and, Greener like, runs away pending 
a suit for the same. The above-named par- 
ties are backed by the officers of the Freed- 
man’s Bank against the Douglass Brothers, 
and the New NATIONAL ERA the only 
organ of their race at the Capital. 
This Bank was a Greeley concern during 
the Presidential campaign, and it has never 
gotten over the reference to the same in the 
NEw NATIONAL ERA. That there 1s a 
deep-laid plan to break up the Douglass 
Brothers in their publishing a journal here 
in Washington in tlfe interest of their race, 
there is scarcely room for a doubt. How 
well these malicious parties will succeed re- 
mains to be seen. Weunderstand the object 
of the secret meetings which have been held 
for the past six months, and in future, intend 
to handle these parties without gloves. 
OBSERVER. 
oe 


From Ohio. 
CINCINNATI, February 28, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Each of our church organizations takes it 
turn at the grindstone which sharpens the 
public appetite for sensation. ‘The latest is 
the following: 

Trouble tn « Colored Charch. 


A meeting of the congregation of the First 
Colored Beptist Church of Cumminsville was 
convened last evening to take into considera- 
tion the unchristian conduct of four of the 
male members, who were charged with ‘‘back- 
biting” the minister in charge, Elder Peter 
Fossett. The offense of these ‘unruly mem- 
bers’’ consisted in criticising the course pur- 
sued by the minister in attending balls and 
parties, and waiting upon white folks. In 
the estimation of the critics he should devote 
his time and talents exclusively to the spread 
of the Gospel, and leave the sublunary atlairs 
of white folks to their own management. © 

The meeting was called at the instigation 
of the minister, who desired a vindication of 
his course upon the part of his flock. He 
called the congregation to order and stated 
his grievances. He complained that he had 
been unduly criticised by Brothers John 
Williams, Richard Johnson, John Robinson, 
and William Umphrey, for waiting upon balls 
and parties gotten up by the white folks, as 
though it was any disgrace or beneath his 
dignity as a colored minister to do so. After 
expatiating upon the merits of the case, he 
desired a vote of the congregation, sepa- 
rately, upon each of the offending brethren, 
who had set themselves as his religious um- 
pires. He got very much excited, and asa 
precautionary measure, in order to prevent 
the mecting from being broken up in a row, 
Brother Berry went down to the police sta- 
tion (Tenth District) to get a patrolman to 
come up and keep an eye on thé proceedings. 
Officers Emery and Delancy responded, and 
their presence at, the church had a tendency 
to prevent sundry fisticutls and exhibitions 
of hn pias in the hands of infuriated individ- 
uals, 

A vote was then taken by the excited con- 
gregation upon the expulsion of the offending 
brethren, which was done separately in each 
case, and resulted in an overwhelming ma- 
jority to sustain the minister, who stated 
that he had been laboring among his flock 
without pay for three years, except on one 
occasion when an old pair of pantaloons was 
hung up on a Christmas tree for his benefit, 
and he didn’t think that was much compen- 
sation for his services. 

As each one of the offenders was expelled 
~ congregation joined in prayer on bended 

ees. 


On Sunday last a “‘layman’’ delivered the 
following sermon, which I deem worthy of 
general circulation, and therefore enclose to 
you— ; 

Elder Fossett’s Troubles, 


{To the Editor cf the Commericial.] 


The report of the trouble in Elder Fossett’s 
church gives to the public one glimpse of an 
ugly skeleton, which the colored people have 
carefully hidden in their closets, and which, 
having peeped from its place of concealment, 
I am disposed to drag for a few moments to 
the light of day. 

Nor is this the only community of colored 
people which keeps this hidden horror, but 
in every large city in this land the same state 
of affairs exist. A -monstrous evil, which 
saps the foundation of virtue and ruins alike 
the morals of young and old, is passed over 
in silence by the men among us who assume 
to be the conservators of morality. Iis ex- 
istence and presence is ignored, and the 
watchmen who should give warning of the 
flood of vice which is covering colored society 
with its destructive wave, are dumb. 

Thec brought against Elder Fossett 
by these ‘‘backbiting” brethren is not that 
he waits on ‘‘white folks,”’ but that he waits 
upon **balls.”? 

Now, I, for one, do not think there is any 
harm in —e = more harmless vo = 
amusem: cannot imagine; yet 
these brethren were right in brin a charges 
against the Elder, and the church was wrong 
in excl them, and for this reason Elder 
sinful. He will dlacipliog and excnade Sos 
8 . and ¢e ie 
niember of : rhe sult 


his con tion who should 
Hie will not even "ih Tight anasto.” 
He will not enter a in which an 





he offered to take up his notes with unpaid | old-time 


| gone forward, making new converts, 
{thas almost doubled the original nom 


stake rejol rather than 
vants at the of the false 
worship they had renounced, 


further 
wait at balls, w 


th 
to 


evil is a small one, when 
church 
would be 


ce tee depths and darker shades 
the question. 
It is no lon 


intoxicating liquors for men to drink; when 
a man gives his services in a gambling hell, 
preparing the tempting viands which help to 
draw in the unwary to paths of destruction, 
or when he stands behind a gaming table, 
acting as the dealer, in some game where 
men are cheated and made beggars ; or where 
aman or woman is found giving service in 
bawdy houses, ministering to the lusts of 
those who go “‘like an ox to the slaughter, 
tilla dart strike ae his liver.” 

Such thiugs are tolerated by the colored 
preachers of Cincinnati because the positions 
I have described are usually well paid, and 
those who hold them sometimes give freely 
of their gains to the churches. Let such a 
man march regularly up with his donation, 
when, called upon, and no clergyman will 
dare attack him. 

Notorious cases might be cited of evil- 
doers, whom the Church does not only not 
reprimand for their evil courses, but patron- 
izes and honors because of contributions to 
itg treasury. These preachers have surely 
never read this Scripture, ‘‘The sacrifice of 
the wicked is abomination.”’ 

This pandering to vice is shameful, and as 
notorious as shameful, and its results in de- 
bauching the moral sentiment of the commu- 
nity much to be deplored. One deacon, when 
reminded that a man to whom he had given 


‘a commission to collect money to pay the 


church debt, was a dishonest man, and might 
shame the congregation by his manner of 
raising and disposing of moncy, replied, ‘‘I 
don’t care how he raises the money, or how 
much he steals, provided he brings some to 
our treasury.”’ : 
One preacher urged contributions by say- 
ing that the Lord always repaid, before the 
week was out, those who gave liberally ; for 
the young men at the hotel assured him there 
was one way in which they always got their 
money; but the words ‘tone way’’ were said 
with a peculiar smile and jerk of the head 
which explained them, That one way was 
by dealing in policy. ¢ 
This man is a great revivalist, and boasts 
of having brought hundreds of souls to light 
in the past six months. ‘Woe unto ye, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; for ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, ye make him two-fold 
more the child of hell.” 
The ladies (?) who dwell in houses of ill- 
fame as servants, the gentlemen (?) who fill 
similar positions in such places or m gamb- 
ling hells, cannot be attacked, for then their 
gifts to the Treasury of the Lord will cease. 
They are not attacked, but are given the 
chief seats, and by their base presence do 
more harm than a thousand roaring, stamp- 
ing revivals can undo. The young men and 
women of the congregation. thus see vice 
honored, when it comes cash in hand. It is 
only pauper vice that must be frowned down. 
An elder in one of the churches declared, 
when a member was brought before him on 
a charge of Sabbath-breaking, that ‘‘colored 
people are too poor to take a high moral 
stand. When the white people, who follow 
the same business as brother Blank, cease to 
violate the Sabbath day, then I will enforce 
the law in his case.’’ 
Thus, our young people Icarn, not that 
godliness is gain, but that gain is godliness. 
They learn that a vice which yields a good 
income is no vice, especially when a part of 
that income Is given tothe church. We have® 
quartered in this city, a small army of these 
ministerial cormorants. If our moral stand- 
ing bore any proportion to the amount of 
preaching we hear, then we would be the 
most moral of communities; but, as I have 
shown, we too often have given to us a stone 
instead of the bread of life. We have seven 
Baptist churches in the limits of the city, 
when we could not more than decently sup- 
port one. Four Methodist churches starve 
on what would barely support and pay the 
debts of one. ; 
Money, money, is the incessant demand, 
and the pious elders and déacous welcome 


the money welcome the giver, however vile. 

These men claim the sole right te make 
and maintain the standard of morals. They 
affect to bewail the low state to which we 
have fallen, and declare that there is a ten- 
dency to fall farther. 

If they wish to check this tendency, let 
them dare to speak out on the points I have 
indicated. Let them dare to say that service 
in houses of ill-fame and gambling hells 1s 
degrading to the individual who engages in 
it, and corrupting to the community. Let 
them dare to say that the money of the gamb- 
ler has been dishonestly obtained, and that 
the gambler is a dishonest man. Let them 
cease going out of their way to honor gamb- 
lers, who in some cases even are invited to 
address the people from the pulpit. Let us 
have no more open adulterers filling official 
positions in churches of which they are not 
even members, placed there simply because 
they ostentatiously go forward and put down 
their money for the support of the sanctuary. 
Let our ministers teach that no necessity can 
excuse a participation in wrong-doing. Let 
them teach their congregation to accept pov- 
erty rather than to engage in these corrupt- 
ing avocations, 

If a church or two should fail and come un- 
der the hammer, it will be all the better for 
the community, which is literally begged to 
death. Those that remain would be stronger 
in membership, and what is more, stronger 
in the strength which moral purity gives. 

I ama friend to Elder Fossett, and do not 
consider hjm a sinner above other men of his 
calling. I arraign him, and through him the 
colored preachers of Cincinnati, for teaching 
by implication that a man may pursue un- 
reproved by the Church ayocations which 
both the law of God and of the State forbid. 

LAYMAN. 


Prominent individuals who took part in the 


CHILLICOTHE CONVENTION 


are seriously discussing the question of an 
other meeting of those who indorsed the 
action of last summer. All the acts of the 
Republican party in this State seem to indi- 


announce their readiness to join us to-day. 


sued, 


Rights Bill. ; 


and misrepresented, but has, ng 






But more of this anon. 





end 


martyrs, some of whom went to the 
minister as ser- 

» whose 
sin with 
them was a sin, even though it should be 


it no 
: members to 
participate as dancers, But 


ra trivial matter when a man 
stands behind a bar or a table and pours.out 


money, however gained, and for the sake of 


cate the assumption of its independence of 
the colored vote, and many of those in direct 
opposition to the stand taken last August 


The spring elections are approaching, and 
from the evidences I have received the same 
“‘passive policy” of indifference will be pur- 
I had little idea the famous mob of 
December, called a conventjon, could damage 
the Civil Rights Bill enough to kill it, but I 
underrated the mischief there was in it. Full 
of sectional provincialism and office-seeking 
desire for notoriety, each delegation seemed 
ready to sell all the rest, and each individual 
to bargain for the delivery of his brethren. 
The mastodons were overcome by the mag- 
gots, dhd permitted themselves to fester and | 
rot in indolent disgust. And from these 
same incompetent leaders comes the wail of 
woe over the indirect defeat of the Ciyil 


A hundred times it has been in their power 
to obtain what they want, and a hundred 
times has it been thrown away. The race 
wicked | that crawls on its belly and begs what it 
should demand and can get, deserves the 
contempt it receives from the party it sus- 
tains. There is no need to leaye the party, 
for once it understands the consequences of} =~ 
refusal, it will very quickly come to terms. | 
With this end in view, the Chillicothe move- 
}menttook place. It has been roundly abused | 


until it 


: *| Minister Washburne is also said to be 
The Rev. B. T. Tanner makes a fierce at- 
tack upon me in the Christian Recorder of the 









12th instant on account of my comments on 

My reply to “Radical” was sufficient fcr 
|anybody except the eminent African Metho- 
dist D. D., whosays he “cares about 
the facts Depugh essayed to bring to the 
light.”” Of course he don’t; nobody expects 
him to; but I do; and as it is a habit with 
me not to “‘cast pearls before swine,” I can 
have no discussion with him. 

To Miss Zelia R. Ball I would say, I am 
sorry she so completely misapprehends my 
position or opinion on the matter. The 
latter was based upon what I received as 
facts. If they were untrue I would gladly 
make a retraction and publish the names of 
the several parties from whom it was ob- 
tained. Noone thought or believed but that 
there were pure, honest, earnest, young 
ladies at Wilberforce. I am of the black 
race, Miss Ball, but do not think it my duty 
to cover up and hide its faults. Let them 
be exposed and corrected. If it be fashiona- 
ble to do wrong, to act with impropriety, to 
behave indiscreetly, as I learn through you, 
don’t do it. If “other colleges had rebel- 
lions,”? somebody published the fact, and 
‘“‘otNer colleges”? had to correct the faults 
which led to them. Somebody, or something 
was to blame for it. Let Wilberforce find 
the cause and eradicate it. It won’t avail 
anything to get angry because it’s found out. 
The truth is, our whole race is too sensitive 
about everything in a newspaper, and too 
ready to become virtuously indignant at the 
mention therein of ourselves, or things in 
which we are interested, unless accompanied 
with fulsome flattery. DepuGH, 

a > a oo 
{Written for the New National Era.) 
CHARLES SUMNER AND THB BLACK 

MAN. 





There to the Senate of ’73, 
A man whose steps were led 

By a tall Samaritan’s tender hand, 
And a statesman’s Roman tread. 

This man was dark—his presence ranked 
In kingly form and mien ; 

Ilis judges round the chamber ranged ; 
His judges scarcely seen. 


For his eyes were downzast to the floor ; 
His lips were sealed with shame! 
With silent indignation—just, 
His brow was all aflame! 
A brooding wrong weighed on his soul, 
By race and hue incurred ; 
Dumb with the helpless agony, 
He uttered not a word! 


The good Samaritan arose 
And woke the careless ear; 
IIo! Senators from every State, 
Behold this man!—your peer! 
American and citizen! 
The suffrage in his hand! 
Defamed !—reproached !—the outcast still! 
Hunted throughout the land! 


Hurled from the nation’s swift highways{! 

Thrust from our palace doors! 
iefused the hospitable feasts 

That load our marble floors! 

Debarred from every edifice 
Of Drama, Art, or Song, 

For him—the ostracised—I ask, 
Oh! Senators !—“‘how long?”’ 


This Congress in the olden time 
For h‘m did legislate ; 
By special acts his hands were bound ; 
These fixed his direful fate. 
Round him ye basely erystalized 
The Constitution’s grain 3 
Within its plastic elements 
Ye froze his heart and brain! 


So, by enactment, spread ‘their sails, 
The fiendish slaver crews 
For Africa’s low palmy shores, 
On God-defying shores! , 
By statute they returned wifh freight 
Of shackled human souls 3 .. 
Through twenty long and guilty years 
The bloody record rolls! > 


ee 


By early conclave he was deemed 
An alien e’er to be; ‘ag 

Ye took his stolen suitrages 
To build your Liberty! ‘ 

‘Five aliens make three citizens!” 
Your special laws ordained 

The Southern master’s iron will ; 
By fraud ye thus sustained! 


Alien and slave ye make bim—both 
Unlettered, bought and sold, 

Till flaming o’er the stricken land 
Jehovah’s hot wrath rolled. 

Till War’s dread thunders shook the earth 
That reeled beneath our feet; 

Till dead, within the ‘‘bloody chasm,”’ 
A million brothers meet. 


**Undo your heavy burdens !’? boomed 
The Cannon’s sulphureous throat ; 

Make aliened bondmen Citizens; - 
Grant them the freeman’s vote. 

And then the nation’s peril wrought 
Like a chastising rod! 

Ye heard on bloody fields of strife 
The trumpet-voice of God. 


Fast then your anvil-blows beset 
The Constitution flint ; 
Ye took the negro from its care, 
To welcome without stint. 
For well he knew his poor rude hands, 
His true and faithful heart 
Would never rend the country’s flag, 
Or act a traitor’s part. - 


He whom the buiders did reject, 

' Became the “‘corner’s’’ head 

‘To Union, Peace, and Safety—all 
The humble Freedman led. 

Clothed in the Nation’s warrior blue, 
The musket in his hand, 

Ilis blood baptised true Liberty, 
And sanctified the band. 


“Ye moulded him like potter’s clay ! 

A Congress stamped his shame! 
Slave—alien—freedman—citizen— 

Your hands wrought each—the same! 
_— once more your sculptor hand 

Add finish to your skill . 
Bid ye the stubborn nation bow 

To art and sovereign will. 


Let the soft chisel’s polished ring 
Give your rude statue, Grace ! 

The grace of manhood !—honored charm 
In life’s contested race, 

Write with a running pen of fire, 
The sweet life-giving word, 

Clothe him with equal ‘* Civil Rights ”’ 
Swear ye, ‘‘ Thy prayer is heard.’’ 


A banner with a “‘ strange device ” 
He bears aloft mid snow and ice 
Of hatred, insult, caste and jar, 
Ho! Senators will ye not hear? 


Four years this ‘* Alpine pass ’’ he’s tried 
Four years been scornfully defied ! 
Freeze not his banner hand to ice 

The hand that holds the dear ‘* device.’’ 


The statesman paused—an cagle’s cry, * 
Wild and exultant cleft the sky, 
His swooping pinons rose to view 
His scream rang up the empyrean blue 
‘* Excelsior !”” 


Then like a “ silver clarion rung” 


From f that martyrs ever sung, 
An Sot eagle’s ate m 


Like music in a midnight dream, 
| Canty grap phe gw ohne 
tu and dying note! . 
Lo! from the Dome, ** serene and far,” 
ii) 
Her voice fell like a falling a 


Lo 


It 
Lo! the “ strange device ” was read 
j ** Excelsior !”’ 
* Live Oak,” 
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TRAVELING PUBLIC 


Are invited to visit 


CASHINS 


Magnificently decorated 


BATE 


ND 


AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., 
Where they will find 


Liquors of the 


Wines of the best Vintage. 


Persons visiting the South will find my whole- [ 
sale department second to none in the Southern 
States. (Jan1-tf] JOHN CASHIN. 


THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. 


TRIBUNE EXTRA NO. 9, 
(Now Ready,) 
Contairs Six Leglures on Astronomy, 
BY RICHARD A,. PROCTOR. 


I, The San. 
iI. The Sun’s Family of Planets. 
III. Comets and Meteors. 
IV. The Moon. 
V. Wonders of the Star Depths. 
VI. Birth and Growth of the Solar System. 


The Extra also contains lectures delivered at 
the Anderson School on Penikese Island, but 
never before published, 


BY PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ, 


1. First Lessons to the Anderson School. 
11. The Art of Teaching. 
Ill. The Best Books to Study. 
IV. Classification in Natural History. 
V. Glacial History of the Continent. 
VI. Notable Words on Various Topics. 

The Proctor-Agassiz Extra takes the number 
and place in the Tribune Extra Series of the 
Credit Mobilier’’ Extra, and will hereafter be 
substituted for that in the ‘‘Library for One Dol- 
lar,’’ unless otherwise ordered. Price, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, 10 cents; 
twenty eopies to one address, $1.50. 


peax~ The Series of 14 Tribune Extras, now 
published, by mail to any address in the United 
States for One Dollar. ‘Circulars. giving details 
of the Tribune Extras free. 


Address Tne Trisune, New York. 

hey" Now 1s the time to subscribe for the 

Weekly Tribune. Single copies, one year, $2; 

Thirty copies to one address, $1 each, and ex- 

tra copy to the getter-up of the club. Specimen 
copies free. 

Address 


-FREEDMAN’S 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Cow PAN WY. 





Tne Tripuxe, New York. 





Chartered by Congress March 5, 1865. 


Banking House 1507 Penn. avenue, 
Opposite United States Treasury. 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
on deposit. . 
ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 


INTEREST on sums of one dollar and u 
wards, beginning first of each month; payable 
Ist of January and Ist of July. 

Every account strictly confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. BRANCHES in all cities and large 
towns of the South and Southwest. Open from 
9 a.m. to4p. m. each day, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) from}6:30 to 8 
p. m. 


B@F"Don’T WASTE MONEY; SAVE TILE SMALL 
SUMS. jy3-tf 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE ATLANTA NEW ERA. 


PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF 
EACH WEEK. 





On or before September 1, 1873, will be issued 
“THE ATLANTA NEW ERA,” a large 
thirty-two column weekly newspaper, published 
at the capital of Georgia, devoted to Polities, 
News, Literature, and the best interests of our 
whole country. AN 

In Polities the New Era will, maintain the 

rinciples of the National Republican Party. 
tt will rally around the banner of a restored 
Union the intelligent masses of the American 
people, and battle manfuily for the maintenance 
of the proper rights and privileges of all, at 
every hazard, without fear or favor. 

On the conservation of the true principles of 
Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amer- 
iean people, and the perpetuation of national 
independence. To the attainment of this great 
end the New Era will labor, relyin for its sup- 
port upon the honor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. f 

The material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its 
earnest and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be omitted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 
rank of a first class newspaper. 

The New Era will be the only Republican 
paper in Georgia, and will be the official organ 
of the United States Government and of the 
national Republican party of the Union. Its 
circulation will be large, and its prominent posi- 
tion will at once entitle it to the consideration 
of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common country as one of the best advertis- 
ing mediums in the South. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy, one year 
Four copies, one year, same post office 
Kight copies, one year, same post office 
= extra copy to getter up of each club of 
eaght. 
Subscription price invariably cash in advance. 
Advertising rates liberal. 
Book and Job Printing executed neatly and 
—— at moderate fi 
Address all communications to 


Yours in the right, 
SAM. BARD, Editor. 
Atianta, Ga., July, 1873. 


vass of the State at once to receive iabemigtlons 
and establish local owe 
The publication of the daily New Era will be 

commenced at the earliest wcticable. 
please enter 


miner > of Ge. en i he | 
names of subscribers on Prospectus, an 
thewcash. 


return a8 above directed, with 
jy8t-ef 
N. W. BURCHELL, 
; 1332 F street. 
Importer of and Agent for 
PEEK FREAN & CO.’3 LONDON BISCUIT, 
LEWIS & CO.’8 WORCESTERSHIRE 
PICKLES, YORKSHIRE RELISH. _ 

Dealer in Fine Groceries, Foreign Table Lax- 
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Brush-holder. 


1229 EF St., Cor.. 


Every 
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Among az basen 0 woAUuata & 90 sonata Sau, 
mong which are---Mrs. Potts’ Cold-Handle Smoothing-Iron; 
BILLIARD ROOMS, Mooney & Young’s Improved Fluting-Iron, with Receipt for making 


Polishing Starch; Keane’s Combination Mop and 
should have a set, which consists 


Wk kad Qeende of a Mop-Scrubbing Brush, Window or Sweeping Brush; 
o cpeentudl Pancs. Nebbinger’s Utility Washing Machine ; will wash a dozen pieces in ten minutes more thoroughly, and with 
less damage to Linen than by hand: Call and see it, and you will be convinced. Pessy’s Lamp 
Burner; Renau’s Kerosene Oil Lamps, perfectly safe ; consumes less oil, gives a better - 
light, and breaks less chimneys than any other Burner; Lewis’ Patented Crib ; 
Emmons’ Patented Spring Baby Chair, Radiating Gas Burner, Per- 
fumery, Fancy Soaps, Stationery, &c., &c. 
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DR. HARBIN’S 
CHLEBRATHD 


COMPOSITION OIL. 


The Best Bemedy yet Discovered for 
PAINS OF ALL KINDS. 
It wil 

Cure Coughs, Kidney Diseases, Neuralgia, 
Stiff Joints, Contracted Sinews, Catarrh, 
Throat Diseases, T.ghiness of the Chesi, 
Difficully of Breathing, Nervous Head- 
ache, ‘Kheumatism, Pleurisy, and Pneu- 
monia. 


Of course in some diseases, 
Little something is needed. 


After having used it for twenty-five years, the 
Doctor feels safe in saying that there is no bet- 
ter remedy under the sun for family use than the 


COMPOSITION OIL. 


He has sold it in the city of Washington for 
over three. years, and most respeetfully calls 
attention to the names of a few who have tried 
it, and all he asks of any one is a trial ; 


Major 8. B. Wynne, room No. £0, first floor 
Post Office. 
John M. Conuse, No. 906 11th street north- 
west. 
T. E. Holmes, No. 42 H street northwest. 
M. A. Salter, No. 811 7th street northwest. 
Charles Columbus, No. 709 7th street north- 
west. 
Charles A. Krause, No. 1213 New York ave- 
nue, near 12th street northwest. 
R. M. Willit, No. 412 18th street northwest. 
Henry Evans, Patent Office. 
B. Tompson, Patent Office. 
Mrs. Hanck, No. 819 ith street northwest. 
Rev. John Lanahan, D.D., P. E. 
Rev.-J. W. Parker, D.D., pastor of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, corner H and 8th streets 
northwest. 
Rev. John H. Brooks, pastor of the Sth street 
_~Ce ss 

ev. G. G. Baker, pastor of the Hamline M. 
E. Church, corner 9th street northwest. 
Rev. Benjamin ‘Brown, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, corner of 11th and K streets north- 
west. 
=Rev. Thomas A. Davis, pastor of the Ebene- 
zer M. E. Church, Capitol Hill. 
= Rev. S. Alexander, pastor of the First Baptist 
urch, Georgetown. 
. Mr. Knaff, No. 738 8th street northwest. 
8. M. Burgman, No. 727 8th northwest. 
Capiain A. J. Frank, No. 1213 Gth streot 
northwest. 
R. M. Byng, No. 1013 I* street northwest. 
Mrs Jacobs, No. 1017 7th street northwest. 


The *‘Composition Oil’’ may be found at all 
times at my Office, No. 717 8th street north- 
west; also, at some of the Drug Stores. 

[fi2] THOS. M. HARBIN, M. D. 


WM. & ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 


ATYORNEYS, 
3380 Four-and-a-half St, 
WASHINCTON, 0.C. 





feb12-ly : 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
IS THE 
Only Republican Journal 
In the City of New York. 





| The high character which the Daily Times 
has borne in the past is a sufficient guarantee 
for its conduct in the future. It will continue 
to advocate the cause of the public, without 
reference to the interests of individuals. No 
expense will be spared in the maintenance 
of its position as the foremost of American 
journals. It is the best daily family news- 
paper in thecountry. It has the latest news, 
the best foreign correspondence, and the 
largest staff of home correspondents. All 
objectionable news and advertisements are 
rigidly excluded. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Daily Times, per annum, including the 
Sunday Edition... ..cccccccccscscceeeSlZ 
The Daily Times, per annum, exclusive 

of the Sunday Edition...........+0.+. 10 
The Sunday Edition, per annum........ 2 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 
The Semi-Weekly Times contains a very 
careful epitome of our foreign and home cor- 
respondence ; an interesting selection of cur- 
rent literature from the best foreign and 
domestic magazines ; a choice variety of ag- 
ricultural matter, and the very latest news 
up to the hour of going to press. Terms—$3 
per. anoum. Club rates—Two copics, one 
year, $5; Ten copies, one year, $25, and one 
extra copy free. New names may be added 
to clubs at any time during the year, at club 


’ —_ 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 


The Weekly Times is undoubtedly the best 
poner for the farmer, for the mechanic, and 
or all who live in localitie3 which are served 
only by weekly mails. It contains, in addi- 
tion to editorial comments on current topics, 
an excellent condensation of the news of the 
week; the most important events,’ both 
home and foreign, are revived at length, and 
a large — of matter is given especially 
interesting to the farmer and mechanic. Its 
market reports are the fullest and most 


um. 

Club rates of the Weekly—all to one Post 

Office—Five copies, per annum, $7.50; Ten 

copies, per annum, $12.50; Twenty copies, 
annum, $22; Thirty copies, per annum, 

, and one extra copy to each club. For 

Wooly Times to Ws gutta theca 

When the names 

to be written 


accurate in the country. Terms—$2 per an- | Offered. 
Nore.—The Editor will make a thorough can- | ® 


| F. A. BOSWELL & CO., 


| 8. E, 
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From the *‘ Ti 
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WING @ Son, 
“THE AMERICAN PIANO.” 


417 Broome Street, New York. 
UNS 0 RE ASS Eo EPs 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 
allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 

From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : : . 
“T conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


“The American Piano has deservedly becc : 
sa@s* Responsible Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. 


WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N. Y. 


endent }"’ 
ome a very popular Instrument.” 
nd for circulars to 








$500 Reward! 
“RUNAWAY!” 
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A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth Escapes, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 
Efforts for Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Underground Railroad. Illus- 
trated with 70 fine nutes by Bensell, 
Schell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
graphs from Life. : 

rom a great number of cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. . 
From Wm. Lloyd Garrison: 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 
every househoid. 


From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
eme Court : Hi 
fo one probably has had equal opportunities 

with yourself of Setoning to the narratives of 

fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no storics can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 

From J. M. Mckim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 


From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President : 

You have done a good work. This story of 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with deep interest, especially by the old 
friends of the slave in the stern struggle through 
which we have passed. I hope your labors will 
be rewarded by a grateful public. 


From Hon. Charles Sumner : f 

The Underground Railroad bas performed its 
part, but it must always be remembered grate- 
fully, as one of the cage] institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. 

ou do well to commemorate those associ- 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the sa- 
viours and the saved. 
From Horace Greeley: 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the humaa and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 

ndchildren will hardly believe its leadin 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success, 
From Wm. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of ‘Tue Unpsn- 
GROUND RatLroaD,’’ I can only say that it is a 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, an 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 

From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of 
the country during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From Gen. O. O. Howard: ° 

You could not prepare a work that would af-. 
ford more fustruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so- 
called ‘‘Underground Railroad.’’ J am delighted 
ut the examination I have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise u 
to call you blessed for your faithful record of our 
‘legalized crime.’’ 


From Hon. Henry C. Carey: 

Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of 
great interest, and I most heartily unite in re- 
commending tt to the public attention. 
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EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington, 

ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 

MUNDAY DURANT, Mosko, Ga., Indian Terr. 
District of Columbia. 
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CHAS. N. HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Bank, Raleigh 
North Carolina. 

SAMUEL ADGER, 821 and 823 South st., Philadelphia, Pa 

QKO. H. MITCHELL, 143 Union st., New Bedford, Mass, 

R. A. SMITH, 43 Phillips strect, Boston, Mass. 
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M. B. WALKER, General Agont at Large. 
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THE SUN. 


WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 

THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known 
to require an extended recommendation; but 
the reasons which have already given it fifty 
thousand subscribers, and which will, we 
hope, give it many thousands more, are 
as follows: 

It is a first-rate newspaper. All the news 
of the day will be found in it, condensed 
when unimportant, at full length when of 
moment, ‘and always presented in a clear, 
intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It is a first-rate family paper, full of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend 
the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best 
tales and romances of current literature are 
carefully selected and legibly printed in its 
pages. 

It is a first-rate agricultural paper. The 
most fresh and instructive articles on agri- 
cultvral topics regularly appear in this 
department, 

It is an independent political paper, be- 
longing to no party and wearing no collar. 
It fights for principle, and for the election of 
the best men to oflice. It especially devotes 
its energies to the exposure of the great 
corruptions that now weaken and disgrace 
our country, and threaten to undermine 
republican institutions altogether. It has 
no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from 
their supporters. 

It reports the fashions for the ladies and 
the markets for the men, especially the cattle 
=— to which it pays particular atten- 
ion. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published. 
One dollar a year will secure it for any sub- 
scriber. It is not necessary to get up a club 
in order to have THE WEEKLY SUN at 
this rate. Any one who sends a single 
dollar will get the paper for a year. 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eight pages, 
fifty-six columns. Only $1.00 a year. No 
discounts from this rate. 

THE SEMiI-WEEKLY SUN.—Same 
size as the Dhily Sunn: $2.00 a year. A 
discount of 2@ per cent; to clubs of 10 or 


over. 

THE DAILY SUN.—A large four-page 
newspaper of twenty-eight columns. Daily 
circulation over 120,000. All the news 

















month, or $6.00 a year. To clubs of 10 or 
over, a discount of 20 per cent. 
Address, “THE SUN,” 
New York City. 
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ESTABLISHMENT. 


PRINTING 


OF ALL ‘KINDS 


DONE WITH NEATNESS & DISPATCH! 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA 


418 Eleventh Street N.W., 


WASHINGTON, . ©. 


CARDS, 
BILLHEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CHECKS, 
PROGRAMMES, 
INVITATIONS, 
STATEMENTS, 
BILLS OF FARE, 
,, POSTERS, 
LABELS, &c., 


Printed to Order on the most Favorable 
: Terms. 





Orders received for Printing from all parts of ‘the 
Country, and promptty attended to. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT, 


Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE FALL AND WINTER B8ESSION OF 
THIS DEPARTMENT will commence 


Sept. 17, 1873. 


under the same instraction and management as 
heretofore, viz: Prof. John M. Langston, Dean ; 
Hon. A. G. Riddle, Lecturer; and H. D. Bean, 
Instructor and Secretary. ; ; 
The plan of ination Somes is mainly 
the Recitation system. Lectures, however, on 
ial topics of the law, will be delivered 
ughout the course *; and regular weekly‘ 
Lectures on Law in all branches, especially 
Practice and Procedure, will be delivered by 
Hon. A. G. Riddle, 3 4 
Particular attention paid to forensic exercises 
throughout the course, sed to moot-court exer- 
cises in the senior year, 
No distinction made on account of sex or 
color. 
Terms: $100 for esnurse of 2A months’ actual 
instruction if paid in advance ; or $5 per month 
if paid monthly. 


” Address JOUN M. LANGSTON, 
Dean Law Faculty Howard University. 


Sept 4—2t 


“The Rising Son:” 


OR, THE 


History of the Colored Race’ 


from the earliest period to the present time, 
by Wm. Wells Brown, M. D., with Biographical 
Sketches of the most distinguished men and 
women of the race. 

Price $2.50 per copy. Sold by subscription 
only. 

To be published on the 15th of October, 1873, 
by A. G. Brown & Co., No. 140 Court strect, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders must 
be sent’ , ax 
Agents wanted in every State in the Union, 
Canvassing Books now ready. Send in your 


orders. 
The book will be sent to any address, free of 
postage, on receipt of price. sep 18-- 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 
THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 
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IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 

THE MARKET AFFORDS, 

Scswuea_pepkao Beara 

Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 

PIPES, &e. 

Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 

field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 

WM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct31-ly Proprietor. 


G. J. FERRISS. 

918 F street, Washington, D. C., 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS AND GENERAL 

AGENT FOR PENSION AND BOUNTY 

CLAIMS. Post offiee box 95. 

Colored soldiers, were, by the act of March 
8, 1873, placed on an equal footing with the 
white soldiers, and are now entitled to the $100 
additional bounty under the act of July 28, 1866, 
whivh has been extended to January 30, 1874. 
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greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 
ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
color. ; 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and/dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and 
clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing bald- 
ness, and making the hair grow thick and 
strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effec- 
tual, or desirable. * 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
setts, says of it: ‘I consider it the best prepara- 
tion for its intended purposes.”’ 


Buckingham’s Dye for the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the Beard from gray or any 
other undesirable shade, to brown, or black, at 
discretion. It is easily applied, being in one 
preparation, and quickly and effectually pro- 
duces a permanent color which will neither rub 
nor wash off. ( 


Manufactured by 


R. P. HALL & CO., 


Washua, ov. HM. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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‘A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated ehronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position ag a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and re gos- 





sip.-—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
He "g is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the oy ae publish, it is mast ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis intended—the mothers and daughters in 
average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have ho doubt, 
are to-day makin ae ow homes happier 
than they may have been before the women 
— essons in a and Pye hold and 
social management from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N.Y. 8 t 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872.. 
TERMS; 


| 
pop ome ert ag meal 
n extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekl 
and Bazar will be supplied gratis for very a 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in ane remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
co) . 
ubscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weeki 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00; = 
two of "s Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7.00, 
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